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Great Challenges for Education’ 


HOLLIS L. 


PRESIDENT, 


QO people and our country face 
awesome tasks and responsibilities 
in the decades ahead. Let us take a quick 
look at some of the great challenges we 
must meet. 

. We must learn to live with great 
uncertainty and with ever-present danger 
in our international relations, maintaining 
confidence and moving step by step to- 
ward achievement of a durable peace. 
This is a goal men have long sought un- 
successfully urgency is now 
given this problem, for the alternative is 


but a new 


a war of destruction, awful beyond imag- 
ination. 

Somehow people of various cul- 
tures who hold different values and have 
markedly different customs must learn to 
y and with 
dealing constructively 
with problems which inevitably inter- 


live side by side in harmony 


mutual respect, 


* This article is based on an address delivered 
July 4, 1957, at the Centennial Meeting of the 
National Education Association in Philadelphia. 
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COLUMBIA 


be ex- 
' for history 
is replete with illustrations of neighbor 
fighting neighbor for generation after 
generation. In this great and complex 
task of achieving intercultural under- 
standing and cooperation our people and 
our country must lead. 


This will 


difficult to achieve, 


their destinies. 


tremely 


twine 


We must discover how to use atomic 
energy to foster the well-being of man- 
kind. The extension of its use 
not only the 


involves 
’ intricate technical 
problems but far-reaching questions of 


most 


public policy and economic dev clopment. 

4. Automation promises a second in- 
dustrial revolution, or if you prefer, the 
extension of industrialization to its ulti- 
mate development. Machines replacing 
men to an extent we can hardly imagine 
present demands for technical compe- 
tence far exceeding those we now must 
meet. To operate the increasingly vast 
and complic ated system of economic pro- 
duction in the years ahead will require 


that a greatly increased proportion of our 
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people achieve mastery of intricate, high- 
level skills. 

s. As machines replace men, less and 
less work time will be required to pro- 
duce the materials we need. The present 
forty-hour work week which only a 
short time ago seemed almost utopian, 
will continue to move downward in the 
foreseeable future to thirty-six and even 
to thirty hours. For millions of people 
the job no longer dominates their lives, 
and it will do so for fewer people in the 
years ahead. To what ends shall the sub- 
stantial time that is freed be devoted? 
This is a question of great seriousness. 
Unwise use of this time could undermine 
our people and our country; wise use 
could enrich living beyond imagination, 
providing an opportunity for large num- 
bers of people to experience the deeper 
values of the mind and spirit which 
the past have been reserved for the fa- 
vored few. At the same time, demands on 
many professional workers have increased, 
so that once favored groups find them- 
selves with the heaviest work loads and 
least opportunity for leisure. 

6. Our world today is characterized 
by a pervasive sense of insecurity and 
purposelessness. Many persons question 
the basic goals of life and countless num 
bers are emotionally disturbed and men- 
tally unstable. There is on every hand 
evidence of a need for clearer under- 
standing of and commitment to values 
which make life a great adventure emi- 
nently worth living. 

7. The extension of mass organization 
in many aspects of our life threatens sub- 
There is 
which 1 


mergence of the individual. 
danger that American soc iety, 
the past has been distinctively ac 
may become more rigid. There is reason 
to believe that more and more people are 
secking security in conformity to groups. 


Should these tendencies become domi- 








nant, our national ideal of providing op- 
portunity for individual initiative and 
dev clopment would be undermined. 


These seven challenges indicate that 
we have a tremendous task ahead, prob- 
ably the most difficult one our country 
has ever faced. But it is imperative that 
they be met if our people are to move 
forward into a hopeful and better future. 
Whether or not we succeed depends 
more on education than on anything else. 
Military and economic strength give us 
current dominance, but in the final analy- 
sis lasting solutions to these problems will 
be achieved only through an education 
that cultivates greater understanding of 
man in the modern world, fosters firmer 
devotion to our basic ideals, and evolves 
more effective means for their achieve- 
ment under the new conditions of an 
atomic age. 

Consequently, as we look to the future 
and ask what kind of education we should 
have we must direct our thinking and 
plans to meet challenges such as these. 
The import they have for education can 
only partially be comprehended, for their 
influence will be pervasive, powerful, 
and of long range. However, we must 
make projections of desirable lines of 
development, testing each step ahead by 
its actual results in experience. I shall in- 
dicate four broad requirements which I 
should 
meet, and point out what seem to me to 
be some dangers and limitations in certain 
current educational practices and trends. 


believe education for the future 


Requirement |: All of our people 


must have an education which provides 


a balanced and interrelated emphasis on 
general or liberal objectives on the one 
hand and on vocational or professional 
other. One of the 
strong features of American education 
has been the extent to which it has sought 


objectives on the 
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There have 


to meet this requirement. 
been marked differences of opinion re- 
garding relative emphasis, but fairly wide 
agreement to the proposition that all 
education 


students should receive an 
which meets both general and vocational 
needs. 

At present, however, there is increas- 
ing evidence of a desire to divide the two. 
In many suggestions there is the implica- 
tion that the intellectually talented should 
have their work restricted to academic 
fields and that those destined for skilled 
and semiskilled jobs should have pro- 
grams largely of a vocational nature. The 
most extreme illustration of this is the 
proposal by Rear Admiral Rickover that 
children with IQ’s above 115 should be 
separated from other students at ten or 
eleven years of age and be educated 
different schools. The program for this 


group should be “purely academic” to 
use his words. The inference may be 
drawn that education of the remainder 
since he 


should be vocational, 


recommends patterning the program on 


largely 


the traditional European plan. 

At the college level this issue becomes 
especially acute. Some leaders in the lib- 
eral arts insist that vocational and practi- 
cal concerns undermine liberal education. 
Recently at a meeting of parents of fresh- 
man students in an outstanding college of 
asked a 


professor to what uses their children 


Arts and Science one parent 
would be able to put their education. | he 
professor replied with great emphasis, 
“None whatever! If you are concerned 
with your boy getting something he can 
use, you should not have put him in a 
college of Arts and Science!” This seems 
to me to reflect an attitude too frequently 
found among professors in the liberal 
arts and even among high-school teach- 
ers of the academic subjects. There some- 
times seems actually to be a fear that 





students will gain something from their 
study that they can turn to practical use. 
This can be as stultifying as the opposite 
attitude, which interprets the demands of 
modern technology on education as in- 
creasingly narrow technical specializa- 
tion. 

The needs of the future call for a rype 
of general education which will have 
very positive values in the lives of all 
students. Questions centering on the pur- 
pose of life, the way life can be lived 
the relation of the 
and to 


most meaningfully, 
individual to other individuals 
social institutions, the understanding of 
conflicting values and cultures are but a 
few points on which contributions are 
needed and should be made. A number 
of scholars of the liberal arts themselves 
are critical of what is being achieved and 
of the direction much liberal study is 
taking. J. P. Corbett, a reader in phi- 
losophy at Oxford, recently stated in an 
address over the BBC 


To study Latin and Greek was an admirable 
thing in the absence of an intellectual tradi- 
tion and a literature of our own, to per- 
petuate that study was natural when it had 
become a part of the conventional apparatus 
of the ruling class. It was also natural 
to try to do for English and the other mod 
ern languages what had previously been 
done for Greek and Latin. But natural 
all this was in its time, it does not seem to 
me to make muc h sense as an educ ation 
for the mass of our young people now. 
. we should be teaching young people to 
think about the world, not to talk them- 
selves out of it; to work through concrete 
problems of nature and society, not to drop 
a verbal curtain between those problems 
and themselves, 


The challenges I have mentioned sug- 
gest clearly the need for both more effec- 
tive general education and increased tech- 
nical competence. | would consider it 
if these 


most unfortunate needs were 


dealt with by restricting the education of 
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an intellectual elite to academic fields and 
of those preparing for technical work to 
a vocational program. In our country, it 
seems clear to me, every person needs to 
have both a good general education and 
preparation for his lifework. The wis- 
dom and special competencies of the 
mass of our people will in the long run 
determine our future. 

It is my view that general education 
must be so broadened and its standards 
must be made sufficiently flexible that all 
persons with ability to deal with ideas— 
and this means the great majority of our 
population—will find opportunities to 
achieve to some degree the goals to 
which this phase of education is directed. 
The application of artificial standards to 
restrict Opportunities in general educa- 
tion can have only one ourtcome—a les- 
sening of the total wisdom and insight 
of our people, a result our country can 
ill afford in the time ahead. 

Further, it is my belief that the parallel 
but related development of general edu- 

cation and education for lifework will 
serve to enlighten and make both more 
meaningful. Contrary to many sugges- 
tions there is no hard and fast line be- 
tween the two. At point after point they 
merge and interrelate. As preparation of 
larger numbers of our people for techni- 
cal work is required it will be highly de- 
sirous to relate this preparation to the 
broad stream of education to be a man, 
a citizen, and a member of a home. 

Reoumement Il: Education mrust be- 
come increasingly effective in influencing 
the behavior of students. Many years 
ago John Ruskin wrote: “Education is 
not teaching people what they do not 
know; it is te aching them to behave as 
they do not behave.” Yet down through 
the years schooling has been overwhelm- 
ingly devoted to teaching students what 


they do not know. The faith of the rank 
and file of teachers in the value of memo- 
rizing facts and definitions is amazing. 
“Learn the causes of the American Revo- 
lution,” “Define a noun,” “Give the 
formula for sulphuric acid,” “Take the 
next ten pages for tomorrow.” 
too much of our teaching. 

The kinds of problems we have been 
facing as a people and a nation and those 
we will face in the future require an edu- 
cation that leads people to act differently 
than they otherwise would. For example, 
if the challenges in the international field 
are to be met successfully, our people 
generally must have guided experience 
in education which will cause the actions 
they take that influence people of other 
cultures ac tually to reflect greater under- 
standing and appreciation of those cul- 
tures. 

As one approach to this problem, em- 
phasis on modern foreign languages may 
advisedly be greatly extended. Burt not 
language teaching centered primarily on 
grammatical structure and superficial 
command of a few elementary language 
skills. Rather, methods of teaching should 
be devised and types of experience pro- 
vided which will make the student aware 
of the language as a means of communi- 
cation among people and which will 
truly increase his insight into the charac- 
teristics of other peoples and their 
culture. Means should be found to pro- 
vide direct association with people with 
other cultural backgrounds and to estab- 
lish realistic contact with the cultures 
they represent. 


So goes 


To do this will require 
imagination and inventiveness, yet it is 
the kind of thing which is essential i 
meeting our responsibilities of the ety 
There needs to be a systematic long- 
range effort to interpret educational ob- 
jectives in behavioral terms. The Educa- 
tional Testing Service is making an 
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important contribution to this problem 
through studies which define behavioral 
objectives for elementary and secondary 
education. 

But the most difficult task remains to 
be achieved—the devising and introduc- 
tion into teaching practices of procedures 
which will lead to the desired develop- 
ments in behavior. It is all too easy to 
accept new objectives verbally and then 
insist that old methods and content which 
we have been using all the while will 
Some of you 
will recall the frontispiece in one of the 
early books on Principles of Education 
which read as follows: 


serve the new purposes, 


Greeting his pupils, the master asked: 
Whar would you learn of me? 
And the reply came 
How shall we care for our bodies? 
How shall we rear our children? 
How shall we work together? 
How shall we live with our fellow- 
men? 
How shall we play? 
For what ends shall we live? 
And the teacher pondered these 
words, and sorrow was in his heart, 
for his own learning touched not 
on these things. 


Many a teacher who faces the chal- 
lenges of education for the decades ahead 
and asks honestly how he can teach so as 
to improve the behavior of pupils will 
find to his dismay that “his own learning 
f We must 
seck new knowledge and develop more 
effective means of making education a 
vital and guiding force in the lives of our 


touches not on these things.” 


students. In a world that moves as fast as 
ours we may never safely accept without 
question what we are doing in the present 
as adequate for the furure. 


Educationin 
school should become increasingly con- 
cerned with developing attitudes and 


REQUIREMENT III: 


methods of work which lead the indi- 
vidual to continue his education through- 
out his life. Many educators over the 
past several years have been deeply con- 
cerned with the great diversity in the 
educational program. They have felt the 
need for some common core of knowl- 
edge that would mark the educated man, 
as was true in Various 
means have been proposed to achieve this 


earlier times. 


end. More and more colleges have re- 
duced electives and have prescribed an 
increased number of common courses. 
There is a tendency to move toward a 
greater number and increased uniformity 
of requirements in high school. 

The plain fact is that the diversity 
which has characterized education is a 
reflection of the culture in which we live. 
Knowledge is extended so greatly and 
conditions of life 
change so fast, and the problems we face 


increases so rapidly, 


are so varied that there is utte rly no hope 
of achieving solely through formal agen- 
cies an education adequate to our needs. 
Our people will become able to deal with 
the unpredictable effects of powerful 
forces such as automation and atomic 
energy only as they continuously educate 
themselves to understand the influence 
these forces exert on their lives and on 
the future of our country. The most im- 
portant outcome of formal education to- 
day, when we look to the great chal- 
lenges of tomorrow, is the development 
of attitudes and methods of work which 
will cause the individual to continue his 
education so that he will at all times 
bring the tools of the educated man to 
bear on his present problems. 

There are bound to be tremendous 
gaps in the education of every individual 
in the modern world. There is simply too 
much to be known, there are too many 
complexities to modern life for any indi- 
vidual to comprehend. Thus we must 
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select those things which at a time and 
in a given setting hold greatest signifi- 
cance, and use them as a means of reach- 
ing toward the unknown of the future. 

It is my opinion that at present there 
is a tendenc y to place too great emphasis 
on developing a common body of knowl- 
edge in comparison with cultiv ating atti- 
tudes and methods of work that cause 
the student to meet whatever situations 
he may face with thoroughness and com- 
petence and appreciation. It is far more 
essential that a student have real appre- 
ciation of a few selections of good lit- 
that he develop the habit of 
reading for enjoyment, and that he 
achieve a sense of confidence in his own 
taste than it is that he cover the works of 
a prescribed group of writers. It is far 
more important that he have the experi- 
ence of analyzing and dealing thoroughly 
with a few of the most important social 


erature, 


problems than that he have a smattering 
of information about a great many. At 
best he can only sample the vast accumu- 
lation which our culture represents. That 
sampling should be such as to make him 
forever a student. This will give greatest 
assurance that as our people and our 
country face the great challenges of the 
future we will bring the resources of 
education to bear on their solution. 


Reoumement IV: Education should 
be so conducted that the individual and 
his development are the constant focus 
of attention. The challenges I men- 
tioned earlier in this discussion involved 
a threat to one of our basic national 
values: the threat of submergence of the 
individual person in mass organization. 
They also implied the great need for 
individual initiative and leadership and 
for improved person-to-person relation- 
ships. In fact, the basis of our concept of 
democracy is the independent, deliberate, 
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informed, and altruistic judgments of in- 
dividual citizens on matters of public 
policy and personal action. If this base 
should be undermined, our entire w 
life would be threatened. 

Education has been a chief means of 
fostering these desirable qualities. While 
we have had education for the masses in 
America, we have always striven to avoid 
in so far as possible mass education. Over 
the years in our schools various devices 
have been used to adjust to the individual 
student and to give the kind of personal 
attention that makes him feel he is valued 
and considered as a person. The guidance 
movement has been a major expression of 
this concern. 


ray of 


In the final analysis the personal rela- 
tions of teacher and student is the critical 
factor in this regard. Recently I received 
a letter from a college student in a large 
university. In telling about her work she 
wrote: 


Wednesday night we had Miss Reeves, who 
has been such a guiding light to me, over 
for dinner. She has done so much for me 
and I surely appreciate it. A few teachers 
like her can make college so much more 
worth while, especially here where you 
seldom get to know your teachers. 


Teaching is to a significant degree an 
art, and the better the teacher the more 
this is apparent. Many outcomes of teach- 
ing may be related quite directly to 
specific teaching procedures, but some 
of the most significant influences of fine 
teachers are very subtle in nature and 
rest largely on the direct personal rela- 
tions of teacher and pupil. For example, 
the power to stimulate the pupil to high 
endeavor, to help him grow in his appre- 
ciation of himself and of others, to lead 
him to develop a spirit of inquiry, to 
create the drive to continue his education, 
to develop a sense of beauty and an ap- 
preciation of the mysteries of the world 
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in which he lives—these are qualities 
which must be cultivated pretty largely 
by the teacher through a multitude of 
small actions in day-by -day association 
with the pupil. 

Consequently, as we look to the future, 
it seems to me we should bend every 
effort to see that the personal element 
holds a large place in the process of edu- 
cation. Many institutions today are weak 
in this respect and promise to be even 
There 
are too many cases in which students do 


weaker as enrollments increase. 


not have the sense of personal interest 
F specially 
Many 


college students go through their fresh- 


and direction from teachers. 
is this true in large institutions. 
man and sophomore years and some even 
further without receiving any indication 
whatever of personal interest and guid- 
ance from the faculty. All too often high 
school students have the same experience. 
Procedures that lead to this result will, in 
my opinion, greatly limit the over-all 
effectiveness of education and will tend 
to intensify the undesirable submergence 
of individuals in mass organization in our 
society generally. 

The extension of mass techniques of 
teaching by the use of television and in- 
crease in class size, both of which limit 
the personal relations of teachers and 
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pupils, in my opinion, should be appraised 
against this broader setting. Many people 
view teaching as a matter of getting 
and certain 
skills and are willing to let the evaluation 
of education rest largely on testing of 


across so much knowledge 


achievement in these areas. To me teach- 
ing is far more than this and its most im- 
portant outcomes cannot possibly be 
realized when the personal element is 
minimized or eliminated. The challenges 
to be met in the future make this even 
more essential than it has been in the past. 


Requirements for education other than 
the ones I have selected might well seem 
of greater importance to other educators. 
I would readily agree that there are many 
additional points that merit consideration, 
On this alone I would insist: As science 


and industry remake our world with 
incredible speed, education must also pro- 
ceed with vigor and vision to new levels 
of effectiveness if civilization is to be 
preserved and advanced, We must not 
think small in relation to education, Just 
as the scientist and engineer project ever 
bigger and more revolutionary develop- 
ments, so educational leaders must move 
forward with broad-scale plans and pro- 
grams to meet the more complex, exten- 
sive, critical, and pressing needs of the 
decades ahead for effective education. 























Barriers to Academic Communication’ 





PHILIP H. PHENIX 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


— it is no accident that of two 
eminent spokesmen for religion in 
higher education, the earlier, Cardinal 
Newman, “The Idea of 
y,’ while the later, Sir Wal- 
ter Moberly, should speak of “ 
in the University.’ 


should discuss 
the University,” 
The Crisis 
’ Why did not the nine- 
teenth century Idea become a twentieth 
century Reality instead of a Crisis? What 
are the nature and cause of the crisis in 
higher learning today? 

In idea or ideal a university consists of 
a group of scholars working in a variety 
of fields yet forming an organic unity. 
Moreover, this unity is of a very particu- 
lar kind. It is not merely that of a com- 
mon administrative structure, name, geo- 
graphic location, and tradition. These are 
superficial and incidental in comparison 
with the vital unity afforded by the means 
of effective communication between 
Nor does this 
communication have to do primarily with 
social and practical matters, but with the 
most absorbing and profound intellectual 
concerns of the various departments of 
scholarly endeavor. The organic charac- 
ter of the university presupposes a basis 


members of the university. 


for mutual understanding among the dif- 
ferent fields of inquiry. 

Ihe crisis in the university is a result 
of the breakdown of communication. 


* Professor Phenix is a Fellow of the National 


Council on Religion in Higher Education, A 
new book by him will be published in January 
1958 by Henry Holt and Company. 


Frequently those who practice one disci- 
pline cannot make themselves understood 
by members of other specialties. The in- 
ner unity is replaced by one that is purely 
external and organizational. Administra- 
tive power must accordingly be exercised 
not only to manage the practical affairs of 
the institution and to present a unified 
front to society but also to coordinate and 
conciliate the isolated and estranged spe- 
cialists. The university in name and form 
has become a multiversity in fact. The 
crisis in the university is a crisis in com- 
munication. 

Hence it is important to discover what 
are the barriers to effective communica- 
tion within the academic community and 
to consider the measures which must be 
taken to overcome them. It is the purpose 
of this article to suggest certain ap- 
proaches to the solution of the problem 
of communication in general and within 
the academic society in particular.*® 


THE SPECIAL RELEVANCI 
OF SCIENCI 

In discussing academic communication 
the scientific disciplines have special rele- 
vance. Though much of what is to be 

* The problem of the fragmentation of knowl- 
edge and the search for academic integrity, with 
which the present paper deals from the stand 
point of communication, has been widely and 
fruitfully discussed in recent times. See, for 
example, Frederic Lilge’s The Abuse of Learn- 
ing, Ortega y Gasset’s Mission of the University, 
and Robert Hutchins’ The Higher Learning in 
America. 
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said below will be concerned with this 
aspect of the problem, a preliminary 
statement may be useful at this point. 

The sciences are especially significant 
because, though they are based upon the 
ideal of effectiveness of communication, 
they are also a major source of barriers to 
communication. The rise of modern sci- 
ence is founded on the discovery of ways 
of resolving reliably and to the satisfac- 
tion of all inquirers questions about the 
processes of nature. By scientific methods 
knowledge becomes no longer subject to 
such endless and inconclusive debate as 
has regularly characterized philosophic al 
and theologic: al matters. Science promises 
assurance and certainty, not in the sense 
of completeness and finality, but in that 
of communicability and confirmability. 
Know ledge in science is common, in that 
anyone who will may test an alleged fact 
to see whether or not it is really true. The 
results of scientific inquiry are held to be 
public and objective, in contrast with the 
private and subjective character of un- 
scientific discourse. Hence the central ob- 
jective of the scientific enterprise may be 
considered as the removal of barriers to 
communication by the construction of 
clear and precise systems of language and 
definite testing procedures. 

In the fulfillment of this objective the 
sciences have proved brilliantly success- 
ful. Disagreements and confusions have 
permitting the orderly 
and progressive advancement of the many 


been overcome, 
fields of scientific inquiry. U nhampered 
by lingering conflicts regarding matters 
already established, each sc ientific com- 
devote its full 
and united energies to attac king one by 


munity has been free to 


one the unresolved problems on the fron- 
tiers of knowledge. 

Yet curiously enough this very con- 
cern for communic ability and this very 
success in establishing scientific commu- 


nities have been a major source of com- 
munication barriers in the modern world. 
While there may be agreement and under- 
standing among the members of each dis- 
cipline, the members of different disci- 
plines have often tended to become more 
and more isolated from one another and 
from the layman. The specialized com- 
municability of scientific knowledge has 
been bought at a price Ww hich has seldom 
been adequately recognized and assessed. 
Knowledge in science rests upon certain 
definite conditions which impose a cor- 
respondingly limited character upon what 
is known. 

Ihe several sciences thus provide ex- 
cellent material for understanding how 
barriers to communication are created 
and how they may be removed. Such un- 
derstanding, howev er, rests also upon a 
general inquiry into the process of com- 
munication and into the major character- 
istics of knowledge in its various fields, 
both within and beyond the realms spec ifi- 
cally designated as scientific. 


WHAT IS COMMUNICATION? 


It is the fashion nowadays to answer 
the question, What is communication? * 
by reference to the new developments in 
communications engineering. One should 
not underestimate the importance of these 
modern technical wonders, They may 
contribute signally not only to the qual- 
ity, range, and efficiency of communica- 
tion but also to a better understanding of 
the theoretical problems in this field, in- 
cluding questions about barriers. Never- 
theless, it seems doubrful that these tech- 
nical advances really touch the core of 
what communication is, any more than 


* This analysis is concerned with human com- 
munication rather than with communication in 
general, which was the subject of an earlier arti 
cle, “A Philosophic View of Communication,’ 
Teachers College Rec ord, Vol 57, No 2, No- 
vember 1955, pp. 80-85, 
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developments in electroencephalography 
really tell us about what thought is. 
Communication in essence is the recog- 
nized re-creation of meaning. It is the 
production in the receiver of significant 
form identical with that in the sender, 
and recognized as such. Because com- 
munication in the full and proper sense is 
thus concerned with conscious identity 
of meaning it belongs to the realm of the 
personal. This is why the engineering ap- 
proac h is not concerned w ith communi- 
cation as such but only with its context 
and conditions. Properly speaking, com- 
munication occurs only between persons, 
whose uniqueness is defined by the power 
of self-transcendence. It is only through 
the capacity to be at one and the same 
time oneself and imaginatively another 
person that awareness of identity is pos- 
sible. The sender’s communicative inten- 
tion consists in the will to create identity 
of significance in the receiver, and the lat- 
ter’s receptivity is based upon a corre- 
sponding concern for unity of meaning. 


COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGY 


[he personal nature of communication 
may perhaps become clearer through a 
general analysis of what communication 
technology involves. The elaborate 
schemes of telegraphy, telephony, radio, 
and television serve simply one purpose— 
to overcome the barriers of physical sepa- 
ration. Instruments of communication 
exist to‘annihilate distance. How do they 
accomplish this? They do so by means of 
a variety of energy exchanges. In the tele- 
graph the kinetic energy of the sender’s 
finger is replaced by electrical impulses 
which in turn are exchanged for energy 
of motion of the armature on the receiv- 
ing instrument, and finally for the sound 
energy of the clicks heard by the recipi- 
ent. In television, light and sound energies 
are exchanged for electromagnetic oscil- 





and these are reconverted into 
light and sound by the receiving instru- 
ment. Change in kind of energy makes 
possible the conquest of distance because 
some types, 


lations, 


such as radio waves, will 
carry much farther and are much less 
subject to interference by intervening ob- 
stacles than other types, such as light and 
sound. 

The energy changes that take place in 
communication are of a very special sort. 
They are designed to preserve the form 
of the signal. Such energy changes are 
said to be isomorphic. The essence of 
communication technology thus consists 
in the production of isomorphic energy 
transformations, the intermediate types of 
energy being selected so as to minimize 
the influences of space and matter bar- 
riers. In addition to selecting appropriate 
intermediate types of energy for pur- 
poses of efficient transmission, most de- 
vices of communication utilize amplifiers. 
These are simply isomorphic energy mul- 
tipliers, arranged so that while the form 
of energy output is the same as that of the 
energy input, the amount is increased. 

To sum up, the range and effectiveness 
of communication may be increased by 
the use of instruments because (1) there 
are different types of energy, some less 
influenced by space and material barriers 
than others, (2) one type of energy may 
be exchanged for another, or (3) the 
amount of energy may be increased by 
amplifying devices, and (4) the foregoing 
exchanges and amplifications may be ar- 
ranged in such a way as to maintain ap- 
proximate identity of form throughout. 

Now what has this to do with the per- 
sonal nature of communication? First, it 
needs to be observed that instrument- 
making is a distinctively human function. 
The other animals do not make or use 
Only man deliberately and con- 
sciously transforms nature for his own 


tools. 
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The tools which he makes de- 
pend upon the power of concept-forma- 
tion. An instrument is designed for a cer- 
tain kind of function, and this means the 
formation of an idea of a class of particu- 
lar uses. 


purposes. 


Secondly, the instruments of 
communication are based on the idea of 
identity and this is a 
Recognized 
identity of significant form is evidence of 


of isomorphism 
distinctively personal idea. 


self-transcendence. In simpler terms, the 


construction of any instrument presup 
poses rationality, and one of the impor- 
tant marks of rationality is abstraction, or 
the formation of class concepts which 
identities and 
differences between entities. 


permit the discerning of 


The elaborate instruments of communi- 
cation in the modern age do not of them- 
selves create communication. They only 
extend and sustain it. Their existence 
bears witness to the prior reality of com- 


munication as a personal transaction. 


CAN MACHINES COMMUNICATE? 


Ar the risk of belaboring this funda- 
mental point let us consider the problem 
of constructing a robot. In prince iple, 
could a robot be constructed which would 
be capable of human communication? 
There seems to be a close analogy be- 
tween the mechanism of human percep- 
tion and the isomorphic energy exchanges 
within a television system. The eye cor- 
responds to the camera, the nervous 
mechanism to the electrical circuits, and 
the mental image to the picture on the 
screen of the receiver. But does this simi- 
larity of mechanism really equate percep- 
tion itself with a process of isomorphic 
energy transformations? No, the essence 
of conscious perception lies not in the 
channels through which the energy input 
is delivered but in the distinctiv ely mental 
fact of awareness. We have no clue as to 


how to translate the images on the robot's 
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picture tube into the awareness of intelli- 
gible relatedness with an “out-there” 
which is the heart of perception. 

Perhaps the robot could be improved 
and humanized by giving it memory. For 
example, the energy patterns pic ked up 
by the camera eyes could be preserved 
on tapes which could be brought into 
play, reproducing the original images, 
upon reception of certain key signals. 
These key signals would correspond to 
the words and other symbols in most hu- 
man communication, These are charac- 
terized by the fact that they do not con- 
tain in themselves the form of what is to 
be communicated, but only serve to stim- 
ulate the remembering of the appropriate 
content. Because of memory, communi 
cation can take place more economically 
by means of signals than by depending on 
complete transmission of significant form, 
such as occurs in original perception. 

The robot could be equipped with 
memory mechanism, but would it really 
remember, any more than it really per- 
ceives? No, the memory mechanism sim- 
ply means that the form of past events is 
conserved so as to be relevant in the later 
operation of the machine. True memory 
is knowing the past as past, and not merely 
acting in the present in ways which re- 
flect the influence of what an observer 
with true memory knows as the past. The 
analysis of memory mechanisms may be 
important in considering certain barriers 
to human communication, but it should 
be recognized that the physiology and 
neurology of communication as it de- 
pends on memory do not go to the very 
heart of communication but are con- 
cerned only with its effective conditions. 


rECHNICAL 
PERSONAL 


AND 
BARRIERS 

The foregoing discussion of the robot 
was included primarily to dramatize the 
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difference between the means of com- 
munication and communication itself and 
to prepare the way for the observation 
that barriers to communication are of 
two kinds, technical and personal. Most 
contemporary analyses of communication 
are concerned largely with the technical 
rather than the personal aspects. Actually 
the latter are by far the more decisive. It 
is for this reason that a religious perspec- 
tive on communication and its barriers, 
based as it is on personal concern, should 
provide better insights than a purely 
technical analysis. 

The breakdown in communication in 
the modern university is not simply the 
result of inc reasing specialization in the 
several areas of knowledge. It is more 
fundamentally a result of personal es- 
trangement. The excessive compartmen- 
talization of knowledge is not only a 
source of barriers but also a symptom of 
prior personal barriers. The mutual in- 
comprehensibility of the special disci- 
plines is not simply a consequence of the 
logic of inquiry but is the basic form of 
human sin, the wages of which is the 
death of personality and hence the de- 
struction of true communication. The 
tragic nature of the drive to become au- 
tonomous lies in the fact that what is in- 
tended to secure and strengthen the self 
is in fact the very means of its undoing. 

The scientist or scholar who seeks ab- 
solute self-sufficiency works to create an 
impregnable theoretical fortress. To the 
extent that others join him in his strong- 
hold and help him to defend it against all 
assaults he is not literally isolated. But 
such an association is not actually person- 
sustaining, since it is dedicated to inde- 
pendence and estrangement rather than 
to community. Much of what is paraded 
as disinterested research is in reality an 
expression of the autonomous spirit, moti- 
vated by inordinate ego demands, 


Personal barriers to communication are 
not independent of the technical ones. 
What appear to be technical matters of 
linguistic usage or criteria of meaning 
may in fact be further evidence of per- 
sonal estrangement. Technical complexi- 
ties become the excuse for aloofness and 
the expression of personal isolation. Hence 
it is fruitless to attempt to solve the prob- 
lems of communication solely or chiefly 
on the technical level. Communication 
engineering and symbolic logic, valuable 
as they may be as tools, cannot of them- 
selves remove the barriers to communica- 
tion. The source of the difficulties lies in 
the depths of the human heart, and only 
as men are transformed through contri- 
tion and love will they be able to find 
and use the means appropriate to under- 
standing one another. The restoration of 
the university to its true integrity thus 
depends upon the recovery of the per- 
sonal sources of community. This is pre- 
cisely the central problem of religion— 
the emancipation of man from self-cen- 
tered isolation. Hence the problem of 
barriers to communication is in essence a 
religious one whose solution consists in 
the spiritual regeneration of man taken 
captive by the forces of impersonality. 

After this preliminary discussion of the 
general nature of communication and its 
barriers, let us look at the more specific 
problems in establishing communication, 
chiefly with reference to the academic 
disciplines. 


PHYSICAL OBSTACLES 


In the earlier history of mankind, phys- 
ical obstacles were a major barrier to 
communication. Facilities for clear, full, 
and speedy transmission of messages were 
extremely limited. Modern technique has 
virtually eliminated these obstacles. Im- 
portant as this contribution is, it should 
be emphasized that the spectacular engi- 
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neering developments have not solved the 
most essential problems in communica- 
tion. Though the physical barriers are 
the most obvious ones, they are by no 
means the only or even the most crucial 
ones. In some respects, perhaps, the clear- 
ing of channels for communication has 
even accentuated the real crisis. 


LANGUAGE DIFFERENCES 


Another barrier to communication is 
differences of language. While this may 
be a significant practical factor for the 
traveler, the diplomat, or the businessman 
engaged in international commerce, it 
does not interfere to any considerable de- 
gree with mutual understanding among 
academic people. Major works in each of 
the principal fields of knowledge are 
available in translation for those languages 
in which extensive scholarly endeavor is 
carried on, and whatever is not already 
translated can be made accessible by mod- 
est effort and expense. Thus the barriers 
of language difference are of minor im- 
portance and are easily surmounted. 


CULTURAL DIVERSITY 


Differences in culture constitute an- 
other barrier to communication. Dis- 
course in almost every field of knowledge 
presupposes an entire cultural back- 
ground. In philosophy, for example, prag- 
matism reflects the practical and optimis- 
tic temper of America in the early 
twentieth century, existentialism is in part 
a mirror of cultural crisis on the Continent 
of Europe, and the British analytic move- 
ment is doubtless related to the traditional 
English concern for and pride in lan- 
guage. As a consequence of basic cultural 
differences, the thought of scholars in the 
Soviet Union, in Muslim lands, and in the 
Far East manifests many divergences 
from that of scholars in America or in 
Western Europe. This would be the case 


especially with respect to the study of 
history, psychology, and the social sci- 
ences and somewhat less in the natural 
sciences. Communication does not occur 
in isolated and independent words and 
sentences. It necessarily takes place within 
a whole cultural context. 

These differences are of some contem- 
porary importance in the university be- 
cause of the considerable number of in- 
ternational exchanges of students and 
teachers. Every influence which increases 
mutual understanding across cultural lines 
helps to open channels for effective com- 
munication within the university, while 
all movements such as militant and exclu- 
sive nationalism which estrange those of 
different cultures from one another tend 
to increase the fragmentation of the aca- 
demic world. 


EMOTIONAL BARRIERS 


Communication occurs not only against 
the background of a cultural complex but 
also out of an emotional matrix. Com- 
munication is not merely rational. Some 
things cannot be understood because they 

cannot be emotionally accepted. Non- 
rational factors act as guardians and cen- 
sors of the rational processes. In the aca- 
demic world the research specialist tends 
to identify himself with certain methods 
and theories. In these he finds personal 
security and a framework of meaning. In 
order to retain his self-confidence he can- 
not admit any fundamental challenge to 
his ideas. Those who seek to communicate 
disturbing ideas to him find him curiously 
and obstinately impenetrable and per- 
verse. What seems to them to be clear 
and obvious evidence is regarded by the 
one who already knows the truth as ut- 
terly erroneous, 

Emotional attachment may create bar- 
riers between persons in the same field of 
study, or it may serve to isolate one dis- 
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cipline from another. Those who are pro- 
fessionally identified with a field of study 
often cling to it, cherish it, and defend it 
strongly simply because their own emo- 
tional life is deeply involved with it. Such 
champions of a specialty are frequently 
unable to understand what members of 
other fields say or do, especially if any 
challenge is offered to their own safety 
and autonomy. Furthermore, lacking true 
concern for the ways and concepts of 
others, they are generally unable or un- 
willing to make their own ideas clear to 
members of other disciplines. 

It is commonly asserted that scientific 
methods provide a way of eliminating 
emotional obstacles to communication. It 
is true that careful operational definition 
of meanings does greatly reduce the dan- 
ger of arbitrary personal bias. Hence 
emotional factors in the failure of com- 
munication may be of greater significance 
in the humanistic fields than in the exact 
sciences. Yet it also needs to be recog- 
nized that the sciences themselves rest 
upon human decisions and conventions, 
and that these emotion-eliminating de- 
vices can themselves become invested 
with profound emotional significance. 
Thus, there are scientists who are unable 
to understand ways of thinking other 
than the ones used in their own field, sim- 
ply because their personal commitment to 
their special procedures is so complete. 
There are, of course, nonscientists who 
for the same reason cannot comprehend 
science. However, the point being made 
now is that scientific methods do not pro- 
vide any sure solution for the problem of 
emotional barriers to communication be- 
tween the academic disciplines. 

The removal of emotional obstacles is 
perhaps in some degree the task of psy- 
chotherapy. Some attachments are based 
upon neurotic anxieties which may yield 


to such treatment. Fundamentally, how- 








ever, the problem is religious, stemming 
from unrelieved concern for personal 
justification and life meaning. Only when 
these constricting anxieties are overcome 
by the power of a transforming faith and 
by a vivid sense of participation in a com- 
mon cause is the person free to emerge 
from the academic fortress he and his as- 
sociates have built and to engage in the 
creation of true community. 


AMBIGUITY OF LANGUAGE 


Communication is sometimes hindered 
by the ambiguity of language, that is, by 
the use of words having more than one 
meaning. The way to make meanings 
clear in this event is by reference to the 
context. Word meanings are not definable 
in isolation from use. Each linguistic con- 
stellation imparts a somewhat different 
significance to a word. Ambiguity fre- 
quently occurs because of differences be- 
tween technical and common-sense usage 
of terms or between usages in different 
technical fields. For example, words like 
“energy” 
may have connotations quite different 
from the same words when employed in 
everyday language or in other scholarly 


or “time,” as defined in physics, 


fields, such as philosophy or theology. 

Apart from the patient examination of 
context, the only way to escape ambiguity 
is to use different words for different 
meanings. The proliferation of technical 
vocabularies, chiefly in the special sci- 
ences, is largely a consequence of this at- 
tempt to overcome ambiguity. Unfortu- 
nately, this invention of new terms at the 
same time tends to isolate each specialty 
from the others and technical language 
from the domain of common meanings. 
However, even the purest technical terms 
soon become drawn into the muddy 
stream of everyday discourse and there 
take on new ambiguities. Consider, for 
example, the way in w hich the new lan- 
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guage of psychology—particularly psy- 
choanalysis—has been taken over, and 
used and misused, by the lay public. And 
sO we return to the only permanent tech- 
nical solution of this problem—the per- 
sistent scrutiny of context. 


LACK OF RELEVANT 
EXPERIENCE 


Failure o communicate may be due 
simply to lack of relevant experience on 
the part of the one to whom the message 
is directed. The power of language to 
convey meaning depends upon the pos- 
session of a sufficient body of appropriate 
common experience. Words mean noth- 
ing to one who has not participated ir 
the events with which they are by con- 
vention associated. The range and variety 
of possible human experiences are very 
large. The modern experimental attitude 
has encouraged the exploration of still 
more poss sibilities. Yet full actualizing of 
experience potentials requires sustained 
effort, and individuals are limited in what 
they can expend. No person today can 
be expected to unde rgo the long and ar- 
duous discipline required to understand 
profoundly more than a few fields of 
knowledge, let alone all of them. Becom- 
ing a first-rate research physicist, for 
example, generally precludes at the same 
time becoming a master painter or a rank- 
From 
among the virtually infinite possibilities, 


ing expert on international law. 


finite man must choose finite paths. 

Since full communication is possible 
only in relation to common experience, 
it follows that finiteness and the necessity 
of choice within a boundless manifold of 
possibilities limit communication. But 
these limitations are not necessarily bar- 
riers. They become so only when differ- 
ences in experience are the occasion for 
personal estrangement. For example, a 
mathematician may be unable to com- 


municate the meaning of certain difficult 
concepts to a historian because the latter's 
fund of cognitive experience does not 
correspond to the former’s. Yet this his- 
torian may catch some new glimpse of 
the mathematician’s world, as a result of 
the effort to communicate, and may thus 
through faith kindled by imagination 
share in that other world. Furthermore, 
in this faith the historian knows that his 
experience must be made perfect through 
the experience of others, such as the 
mathematician, with whom he is linked 
in scholarly affection, trust, and respect 
in the academic community. On the other 
hand, if the mathematician were to use 
his special knowledge as proof of his ex- 
clusive superiority to the historian, the 
latter's lack of mathematical experience 
would constitute a barrier to communica- 
tion rather than an opportunity for wid- 
ening horizons and discovering the com- 
munion of the academic saints. 


SYSTEMATIC CHARACTER 
OF KNOWLEDGE 

Closely akin to both the problem of 
ambiguity and the lack of relevant expe ri- 
ence is the difficulty occasioned by the 
systematic character of know ledge. A spe- 
cialist in a highly developed field of 
knowledge cannot explain his subject 
concept by concept to the uninitiated, 
since each concept is defined in terms of 
other concepts within the field. This is 
especially true in the sciences, which are 
distinguished by their systematic and cu- 
mulative character. Fach element in the 
theoretical structure rests upon and pre- 
supposes an entire hierarchy of prior cle- 
ments. Therefore, one can understand the 
subject only by starting with the founda- 
tions and moving step by step through 
the entire system. Communication is thus 
possible only between professionals who 
have undergone the same discipline and 
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not between the professional and the lay- 
man. 

Understanding by the layman may be 
facilitated by the use of certain key con- 
cepts which serve as epitomes of entire 
idea systems.*® Skillful explanation of these 
concepts may afford a general grasp of 
the essential outlook and methods of a 
whole technical field which would other- 
wise be quite unintelligible. Such repre- 
sentative ideas are possible only because 
the knowledge is systematic. Hence the 
connectedness of cumulative knowledge 
schemes can be used to facilitate rather 
than to limit effective understanding be- 
tween persons in different disciplines. 


DIFFERENCES IN LOGIC 
OF DISCOURSE 

Communication across disciplines fre- 
quently fails because of differences in the 
logic of discourse. This is particularly the 

case between the sciences and the human- 
istic studies. The language of the former 
is exact and literal in intention, while for 
the latter the modes of expression are fre- 
quently metaphorical and symbolic. Read- 
ing poetry in the same spirit as one might 
read geology or chemistry will certainly 
result in utter misunderstanding. Con- 
versely, the metaphorical interpretation 
of writings in the exact sciences is equally 
unwarranted. 

Unfortunately the logic of the respec- 
tive fields of know ledge has not in every 
case been sufficiently explored to render 
the distinctions entirely clear. In some 
fields there is considerable confusion as 
to what logic does apply. History is an 
example. Precisely what is the nature of 
historical knowledge? In one sense it is 
literal and factual like knowledge in the 
natural sciences. On the other hand, un- 


* For further discussion of this suggestion see 
the author's “Key Concepts and the Crisis in 
Learnin Teachers College Record, Vol. 58, 
No. 4 Be 1956, Pp. 137-43. 


like science, it is concerned with unique 
events rather than with generalizations 
and with the past rather than with pre- 
diction. Another example is the field of 
ethics. Moral convictions play an impor- 
tant part in human affairs, and people de- 
bate about right and wrong as if these 
matters were subject to reasoned judg- 
ments. Like scientific propositions, moral 
statements are generalizations, and they 
can be validated in future outcomes. Yet 
they do not have the same factual charac- 
ter as scientific statements. 

Theology is another field in which the 
logic of discourse has not been widely 
and clearly understood. Theological af- 
firmations often have the same form as 
the factual propositions of science, and 
the claim is made that they are important 
and true. At the same time, they are said 
to be articles of faith not derived from or 
accessible to the sime kind of inquiry as 
the facts of science. Obviously, then, na- 
tural science has a different logic of dis- 
course from that of theology. Nor is this 
difference precisely the same as in the 

case of poetry, history, or morality. 

These differences in the logic of dis- 
course do not in themselves constitute 
barriers to communication. They become 
barriers when the exclusive validity of 
one logic is affirmed. Thus, one who 
champions the literal, factual logic of 
natural science may regard artistic ex- 
pressions as devoid of truth and as mere 
feeling, moral judgments as prejudices, 
and religious beliefs as superstitions. He 
may respect historical knowledge, but 
only if it is purely se ientific and without 
any element of ev valuation and interpre- 
tation. On the other side, an ardent hu- 
manist may regard the scientific enter- 
prise with ‘disdain, as destroying ge nuine 
insight and appreciation of things i in their 
concrete integrity. 

The restoration of true community in 
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the academic world requires the recogni- 
tion and mutual acceptance of the vari- 
eties of possible discourse and the sincere 
effort of those in one discipline to appre- 
ciate the different logic of workers in 
other fields. Much further study is needed 
to make clear the nature of knowledge in 
the various fields in order that the several 
ways of using language may be under- 
stood. In this lies the great import: ance 
of philosophic analysis in the service of 
communication. Hitherto the analytic 
movement has itself often been too nar- 
row, too partisan, and too destructive of 
knowledge claims which its practitioners 
personally did not understand or ap- 
prove. There are now signs of a broader, 
more sympathetic, and more constructive 
approach to analysis which may provide 
important means of overcoming barriers 
to communication. 7 


DIFFERENT CRITERIA 
OF MEANING 

The logic of discourse is defined by 
certain criteria of meaning. Communica- 
tion can occur only among persons who 
employ the same standards of meaning 
for the transmitted signals. It is because 
of their meaningfulness that the signals 
serve not merely as vehicles for transmis- 
Careful 
definition of ineanings has been an impor- 
tant objective in the scientific enterprise. 


sion but as significant symbols. 


This has been based on detailed, orderly. 


statements of the exact procedures to be 
employed in verifying propositions. The 
development of relativity physics is an 
excellent example of a theoretical advance 
based squarely upon a determined and 
thoroughgoing effort to specify verifica- 
tion procedures and thus to define the 
real meaning of propositions about space, 
time, and motion. Insofar as criteria of 
meaning have been stated, there is no bar 
to understanding by anyone who is will- 


ing to undertake the discipline of carry- 
ing out the required tests. In practice this 
is usually a formidable undertaking. In its 
place, an imaginative grasp of how the 
testing might be carried out generally 
suffices for fruitful communication be- 
tween members of different disciplines. 
Outside of the exact sciences there has 
not been the same success in setting up 
precise operational definitions of mean- 
ing. In the field of history, for example, 
how is one to determine the truth about 
past events? The meaning of historical 
statements cannot be specified, as in most 
natural sciences, by the repetition of an 
experiment. Historical 
based on a complex process of inference 


construction is 


from present evidence of unique past 
events, within the framework of certain 
principles of selection and interpretation. 
Criteria of meaning in morals and es- 
thetics are equally difficult and different 
from those of natural science. The social 
sciences and psychology are perhaps the 
most confusing of all, because they aim 
at the exactness of natural science opera- 
tional definitions but are confronted with 
problems such as freedom and value 
which seem to require important modifi- 
cations of criteria in the direction of 
those appropriate to the humanistic dis- 
ciplines. 

For effective communication between 
members of different disciplines, careful 
analysis and exposition of criteria of 
meaning must be provided for each field 
of inquiry, especially outside of the exact 
sciences. There must also be a willingness 
to consider a variety of types of criteria. 
In particular, the natural scientist should 
not demand that his sense data verifica- 
tion procedures be the sole admissible 
standard of meaning. At the same time, 
he has the right to ask that historians, 
theologians, literary critics, and psychol- 
ogists examine their own criteria of mean- 
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ing and provide explicit directions as to 
how one may test what they affirm. 
VARIETIES OF ABSTRACTIONS 
One of the ways in which the sciences 
have succeeded in establishing effective 
communication is through the process of 
abstraction. Instead of attempting to de- 
scribe objects and events in their con- 
crete wholeness, certain aspects are se- 
lected for analysis. Thus, the physical 
sciences are concerned with the behavior 
of material systems with respect to a 
carefully specified kinds of 
measurement operations. It is doubtful 
whether the psychologist or even the 
biologist can satisfactorily analyze his 
materials in just the same way that the 
physical scientist does, Each field of in- 
quiry is concerned with a different set 
of abstractions, Each abstraction system 
emphasizes certain kinds of characteristics 
and yields a special type of perspective. 
One mode of abstraction is not necessarily 


series of 


better than the other; each serves certain 
distinctive purposes, 

Abstraction is designed to facilitate in- 
quiry and communication by establishing 
principles of simplification. Since entities 
cannot be understood completely in their 
wholeness, special features are designated 
for scrutiny. Abstraction becomes a bar- 
rier to communication with those in 
other fields when one mode of analysis 
is set up as the supreme or the only ad- 
missible one, or when the abstraction is 
mistaken for the full concrete reality. 
what Whitehead 
“the fallacy of misplaced con- 
creteness. 


The latter error is 
named 
The outstanding success of 
the physical sciences in prediction and 
control has led many to regard the metri- 
cal abstractions in those fields as the best 
or as the only valid ones, or even to con- 
sider that they yield the whole truth 
about the world, so that all other alleged 


knowledge (for example, historical, ethi- 
cal, religious, esthetic) is inferior, under- 
developed, and ultimately reducible to 
the one true kind. 

Removal of barriers requires a due 
awareness of the partial character of the 
knowledge supplied by each field and a 
recognition that each perspective needs 
to be supplemented and enriched by 
others. Abstractive exclusiveness and au- 
tonomy are usually symptoms of personal 
estrangement, anxiety and defensiveness, 
and openness to other modes of abstrac- 
tion waits upon the healing of the soul, 
in which the genuine desire for partici- 
pation in community is restored. 

Ir should also be noted that disciplines 
differ not only in the kinds of abstraction 
employ ed but also in the degrees of ab- 
straction. Mathematics and logic are 
purely abstract, while the arts are funda- 
mentally concrete. Biology, concerned as 
it is with organisms, is more concrete 
than physics, and clinical psychology is 
less abstract than experimental psychol- 
ogy. History, too, is a relatively concrete 
field of study. These differences in ap- 
proach must be understood and w elcomed 
if full communication within the aca- 
demic community is to be assured. 

rYPES OF INTERSUBJECTIVITY 
It was pointed out earlier that the sci- 
effort to 
open the channels of communication by 


ences represent a systematic 


standardizing the proc edures of inquiry, 
thus replacing individual personal prefer- 
ence by public consensus. Chis goal has 
usually been designated scientific objec- 


tivity. The term “objectivity” how- 


ever, likely be misleading es ause it 
can be interpreted to mean that the per- 
sonal or subjective element should be 
wholly eliminated from knowledge. In 
) is a relation be- 
and the 


reality, since knowledge 


tween the 


knowing subject 
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known object, there can be no purely 
objective knowledge. Scientific objec- 
tivity actually involves a controlled in- 
tersubjectivity, that is, a precise public 
specification of the manner of relating 
subject to object in the process of cogni- 
tion. This amounts to setting up a con- 
stitution for a community of discourse. 
Each field of inquiry is thus built around 
a fellowship of persons who have pledged 
their obedience to a well-defined disci- 
pline of intersubjective communication. 

The facility of communication af- 
forded by these communities of discourse 


is more often than not offset by a decline, 


in understanding of other disciplines. 
This results from the illusion that pure 
objectivity (and hence full “reality” or 
“truth”) has been achieved in one’s own 
field and from the failure to recognize 
the validity of other modes of establish- 
ing controlled intersubjectivities. Recon- 
ciliation within the estranged academic 
vivid realization 
of the place of the subject in knowledge 


community demands 


and communication and an appreciation 
for the variety of possible ways of con- 
stituting communities of dis- 
course. It is also requisite for the practi- 
tioners of every discipline to take as 
careful thought as the scientists have for 


reliable 


the definition of criteria of meaning in 
their fields of inquiry and thus to define 
with sufficient clarity the conditions 
which must be fulfilled by any who sin- 
cerely seek understanding of the field. 
This does not at all mean that every dis- 
cipline must be based upon the pro- 
cedures of the exact sciences, but simply 
that there must be the same determined 
self-consciousness about the foundations 
of intelligible discourse in religion, his- 
tory, the arts, philosophy, and psychol 
ogy as in mathematics and physics. 

Such clarity of definition may be a 
condition for the success of the much- 


discussed program of general education, 
the goal of which can be taken as that of 
making the different communities of dis- 
course as widely accessible as possible. 
Such education will not consist of surveys 
which yield only superficial know ledge 
of the fields studied, but will provide an 
initiation into their authentic methods 
and mysteries. By thus affording real 
membership in more than one specialized 
community of inquiry, gener al education 
may help to recover the lost unity of the 
university. 


PERSONAL COMPETENCI 


The inevitability of the subjective and 
intersubjective factors all knowledge 
suggests a concluding observation con- 
cerning barriers to communication, One 
person can communicate to another per- 
son only latter is 


personally competent to experience, 


meanings which the 


Phere are some people who, because of 
education or native characteristics, are 
not able to meet the conditions for cer- 
tain kinds of cognitive experience, For 
example, mathematics may be barely ac- 
cessible persons with meager powers 
of abstraction. Esthetic or ethical knowl- 
edge may not be meaningful to persons 
with undiscriminating sensibilities or 
moral blindness Religious knowledge 
may make no sense to those who lack the 
gift of self-surrendering faith. The privi 
lege of participating in any community 
of me: ningful discourse belongs only to 
those who are able to meet the personal 
conditions * which significant ideas are 
defined within that community. No realm 


of meaning, scientific or otherwise, is 


simply free and public in the sense that 
nothing is demanded of those who would 
enter. Every authentic field of knowledge 
is a discipline in that each who comes in 
must willingly submit to the rules of the 
order. Not everyone has the requisite 
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personal qualifications to do so. True 
knowledge is that which can be verified 
by all who will submit to the discipline 
by which its meaning is defined. For the 
natural sciences the qualifications are a 
certain abstractive ability and unimpaired 
sense perception. Other fields of knowl- 
edge such as history, religion, and the 
social sciences require for full under- 
standing other capacities such as empathy, 
sensitivity to values, appreciation of pur- 
poses, and personal dedication. 

The city of truth has many mansions. 
It is no mere collection of public places 
where all and sundry may wander at will. 
Fach dwelling is inhabited by those who 


by birth and by nurture have gained the 
right and the character to live there. It is 
a friendly city, too, where neighbors visit 
one another, each appreciating and re- 
specting the rule of life of others whose 
habitations he is privileged to enter. 

In sum, communication is a personal 
transaction and the creation of true com- 
munities is one with the formation of 
complete men. The real barriers to com- 
munication are not technical, but per- 
sonal. The restoration of the academic 
community—of the university—is one 
with the redemptive inner transformation 
of academic man. 


























What Education Has to Learn 
from Psychology’ 


V. Learning Is Reacting 


PERCIV AL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


l seems to be generally agreed among 
psychologists today that one learns 
what, and only what, That is, 
one learns the acts that are performed, 
the words that are repeated, 


one does. 


or the 
thoughts and feelings that are experi- 
enced. Some readers may consider this so 
altogether self-evident that it is not worth 
further discussion. Unfortunately, much 
educational practice is based on entirely 
different principles and it is important to 
become aware of the extent to which 
current practice diverges from the simple 
principle stated in the title of this article. 
That one learns the reactions one makes 
is to be contrasted with the point of view 
that learning is a process of taking 
absorbing, imbibing, more or less pas- 
sively. One accumulates know ledge, gath- 
The 


language is full of expressions that ave 


ers facts, absorbs a point of view 


that learning is similar to eating: a person 
hungers and thirsts for knowledge, he 
devours his books, he takes in new ideas. 
Curiosity which characterizes the true 


* This is the fifth in a series of articles by 
Professor Symonds on this subject. The first 
(Motivation) appeared in the February 1955 
Teachers College Record; the second (Reward) 


in the October 1955 issue; the third (Punish- 
ment) in + 1956; and the fourth (Whole 
versus Part Learning) in March 1957. 
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learner leads to an acquisitive type of 
learning. Those who hold this point of 
view place emphasis on memorization, 
which means that one makes the words 
of another person one’s own and is able 
to repeat them. 

Let us look at some of the background 
of these two points of view. The issue as 
to what constitutes learning finds its ear- 
liest expression in Plato and Aristotle. 
Plato is the forefather of the point of 
view that learning is the equivalent of 
scholarship. In the Dialogue called 
Euthydemnus he tells us, “I earning is used 
first in the sense of acquiring knowledge 
of some matter of which you previously 
have no knowledge.” ! And in the Meno, 
“Knowledge only is the guide of right 
action.” * So the Platonic point of view is 
that learning is the acquisition of knowl- 
edge which may then be used by a per- 
son to guide his actions and behavior. 

But Aristotle has a different point of 
view. In the Nicomachean Ethics he says, 


The things which we are to do when we 
have learnt them, we learn by doing them, 
we become, for instance, good builders by 
building and good lyre-players by playing 
the lyre, In the same way it is by doing just 


1 Plato, Euthydemus, 278. 


2 Plato, Meno, 97 
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acts that we become just, by doing temperate 
acts that we become temperate, and by do- 
ing brave deeds that we become brave. . . 
It is by habituation that lawgivers make 
citizens good, and this is the aim of every 
lawgiver. 

It is by playing the lyre that both good 
and bad lyre-players are produced, and it is 
the same with builders and the rest. It is by 
building well that they will become good 
builders, and by building badly that they 
will become bad builders. If it were other- 
wise, we shall have no need of anyone to 
teach us; we would become good or bad as 
the case might be. So too in the case of 
goodness. It is by acting in business trans- 
actions between man and man that we be- 
come just or unjust as the case may be, and 
it is by acting in the moment of danger and 
habituating ourselves to fear or not to fear 
that we become cowards or brave men. So 
too it is with our desires and feelings of 
anger. Some people moral and 
good-tempered, according as they behave 
themselves in one way or another in these 
matters... . It is of no little importance, 
then, that we should be habituated this way 
or that from the earliest youth; it is of great 
importance, or rather all-important. 


become 


William James was perhaps the first to 
enunciate the Aristotelian point of view 
clearly in our times and in his admirable 
style. I quote from his Talks to Teachers. 


“Man's supreme glory,” the philosophers 
have said, “is to be a rational being, to know 
absolute and eternal truth.” The uses of his 
intellect for practical affairs are therefore 
subordinate matters, “The theoretic life” is 
his soul's genuine concern In the psy- 
chology of our own day the emphasis ts 
transferred from the mind's purely rational 
function, where Plato and Aristotle,* and 
what one may call the whole classic tradi 
tion in philosophy had placed it, to the long 
neglected practical side. .. . Man, whatever 
else he may be, is primarily a practical being, 
whose mind is given him to aid in adapting 
him to this world’s life... . You [as teach- 
ers} should regard your professional task a» 


» Aristotle. Nicomachean Ethics. W:1 
* James was in error in attributing this point 
of view to Aristotle. 








if it consisted chiefly and essentially in train- 
ing the pupil to behavior; taking behavior, 
not in the narrow sense of his manners, but 
in the very widest possible sense, as includ- 
ing every possible sort of fit reaction on the 
circumstances into which he may find him- 
self brought by the vicissitudes of life. . . . 
Education cannot be better described than 
by calling it the organization of acquired 
habits of conduct and tendencies to be- 
havior.* 

James’s statement represents a transi- 
tion from a point of view that has been 
held since the days of Plato, but today 
we are so accustomed to the position 
James expresses—that learning is reacting 

that we find it difficult or even impos- 
sible to transplant ourselves into the cli- 
mate of the older standpoint. Every per- 
son inherits several layers of cultural 
concepts that are passed on from one 
generation to another. 
individual may subscribe to the current 


Even though an 


psye hologi« ally accepted view that learn- 
ing is reacting, he will probably still har- 
bor traces of ol ler beliefs. Do not some of 
us still tend to think of school as a place 
where one learns what one is taught, or 
college as where one absorbs the wisdom 
of his professors? Do we not still think of 
education as a body of subject matter to be 
acquired? The newer point of view was 
not substituted for the older because of 
experiment, but in consequence of the 
impact on thinking of the great biological 
discoveries of the nineteenth century by 
Darwin, Huxley, and others. They taught 
us the meaning of adjustment—that man 
like the other animals has a need to ad- 
just to his environment as a condition for 
survival. So the emphasis in education 
and psychology has shifted from contem- 
plation to reaction. 

Guthrie, a behaviorist, has stated, “We 
learn only what we do . we learn to 


*Wioilliam James, Talks to Teachers on Psy 
chology (New York, Henry Holt and Com 
pany, 1899, 1939), pp. 22, 23, 2§, 23, 29 
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repeat our specific movements and emo- 
tional responses under circumstances 
which have previously accompanied 
them.’’® 

Dewey, now known as a philosopher, 
was very much a psychologist in his 
early years, and his psychological point 
of view influenced his philosophy 
throughout his career. As early as 1896 
Dewey argued that one should not place 
exclusive emphasis on incoming afferent 
impulses—impressions received from 
outer stimuli; or on outgoing efferent re- 
sponses. Rather he should recognize the 
importance of the complete reaction proc- 
ess of response to stimulation.° 

Later Kilpatrick applied this point of 
view to education. 


True to an older psychology the school has 
sought to save time and secure certainty of 
learning results by presenting youth with 
the formulated finished results of others’ 
thinking. For this the textbook has in our 
country been the main reliance. A century 
ago verbal memorization was the rule.’ , 


He then elaborates on what he considers 
to be the modern and correct point of 
view concerning learning. 


How then does learning take place? First, 
what we would learn we must practice. We 
learn the responses we make. Precise exer 
cise 1s necessary 


Kilpatrick came out still more strongly 
in his most recent statement, 


We learn our responses, only our responses, 


E. L. Guthrie, “Conditioning: A Theory of 
Learning in Terms of Stimulus, Response and 
Association,” Chapter 1 in The Psychology of 
Learning. Fortry-first Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I 
(Bloomington, Illinois, Public School Publish 
ing Company, 1942), p. 58 

® John Dewey, “The Reflex Arc Concept in 
Psychology,” Psychological Review, 3: 357-70, 
1864 

W. H. Kilpatrick, Education for a Changing 
Civilization (New York, The Macmillan Com 
pany, 1926), p. 95 * Ibid., p. 97. 


and all our responses; we learn each as we 
accept it to live by, and we learn it in the 
degree that we accept it.° 


Since this point of view has dominated 
psychology and education for a half cen- 
tury or more, it is difficult to believe that 
psychologists could ever have held an op- 
posing point of view. But Alexander Bain, 
professor of logic at the University of 
Aberdeen, wrote in 1878 as follows: 


For the success of the schoolmaster’s 
work, the first and central fact is the plastic 
property of the mind itself. On this depends 
the acquisition not simply of knowledge but 
of everything that can be called acquisition. 
The most patent display of the property 
consists in memory for knowledge imparted, 
In this view the leading inquiry in the act of 
Education is how to strengthen memory 
... Although memory, acquisiton, retentive 
ness, depends mainly upon an unique prop 
erty of the intellect, which accordingly de- 
mands to be scrutinized with the utmost 
care, there are various other properties, in 
tellecrual and emotional, that aid in the gen 
eral result, and to each of these regard must 
be had in a science of Education,” 


And again, 


“The retentive faculty is the faculry that 
most of all concerns us in the work of Edu 
cation. On it exists the possibility of mental 
growth,” !! 


It was said earlier that the current be- 
lief of psychologists that learning is es- 
sentially the reinforcement of response is 
based largely on logical considerations 
concerning the stimulus response nature 
of behavior. Experimental evidence to 
corroborate this belief is not extensive. 
One thinks first of all of a little-publi- 
cized study by Carpenter and Fort in 
which they found that the relationship 


°W.H Kilpatric k, PI ilosopl y of Education 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1951), 
Pp. 244 
Alexander Bain, Education as a Science 
(New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1878, 
1887), pp. 7, 8 1! Ihid., p. 20 
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between results on achievement tests and 
pupil activity—that is, number of times 
a pupil volunteered in class and the num- 
ber of questions he answered—is repre- 
sented by substantial to high correlations 
of .so to .86. Even when IO was held 
constant, the partial correlations between 
achievement and pupil activity were 
from .43 to .84. That is, the most respon- 
sive pupils learned the most.** One can 
argue, of course, that these correlations 
do not necessarily indicate cause and 
effect, but they do indicate that possi- 
bility. 

Probably the most convincing evidence 
is to be found in the experiments on 
recitation. While not the first of the 
studies of the influence of recitation (that 
is, repeating material to oneself without 
the benefit of text) on learning, Gates’s 
doctoral dissertation, is by far the most 
thoroughgoing and convincing.” At the 
time that Gates did his study, the educa- 
tional world had not shaken off its pre- 
occupation with memory, so it was nat- 
ural that he should have studied the in- 
fluence of recitation on memorizing. 
From carefully planned and executed ex- 


periments he was able to demonstrate 
that recitation reduces the time for learn- 


ing, increases retentiveness, results in 
more prompt recall, actually shows 
greater superiority in delayed than in im- 
mediate recall and greater advantage in 
nonsense than in meaningful material. 
Recitation, as contrasted with passive 
reading leads to greater certainty of 
knowledge, fewer blunders, and knowl- 
edge that is better organized in more 
usable form. The meaning is better re- 
tained and the relation between parts is 
12 W. W. Carpenter, and M. K. Fort, “What 
Effect Do Visitors Have on Recitations?” Jour 
nal of Educational Research, 22: 50:53, 1930 
A. I, Gates, “Recitation as a Factor in 


Memorizing,” Archives of Psychology, Volume 
6, No. 40, 1917 


clearer when recitation is the method of 
study. 

Later, Forlano demonstrated that what 
Gates proved in a laboratory situation is 
also true in the actual school situation." 
Forlano points out that recitation pro- 
vides more opportunity for confirmation 
or reinforcement, which is so necessary 
in learning. : 

Gates asserted that pure reading would 
probably not lead to memorization at all. 
That is, learning takes place only as the 
person actually repeats or says to him- 
self what he reads. I arning is an active 
process and not a matter of mere absorp- 
tion. 

As a result of these experiments it was 
suggested that, while admittedly it is nec- 
essary to read at the beginning of learn- 
ing, as soon as one has had the initial im- 
pression it is better to use the available 
time in recitation than in additional read- 
ing. But recitation undertaken too early 
leads to error. On the other hand, if the 
passage is long, obviously more time must 
be devoted to reading and less to recall. 
The time to introduce active recitation 
depends on such factors as the length 
of the passage, its difficulty, the kind of 
learning expected, the maturity and ca- 
pacity of the learner, and his previous 
learning habits. 

The upshot of this is that education 
has experimented with many active pro- 
cedures which will ensure learning. The 
student is advised to take notes as he reads 
or listens to a lecture. It is suggested that 
he outline the material; that he summarize 
it; that he condense it in a precis; that he 
review his notes. The use of questions 
will stimulate an active, searching process 
as one reads, Groups stimulate activity in 


'*George Forlano, School Learning with 
Various Methods of Practice and Reward, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 688 (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1936). 
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the form of discussion and the prepara- 
tion of group.reports. Generally the oral 
forms of active participation, as in discus- 
sion, are more productive than those that 
are laborious and time consuming, such as 
writing summaries and outlines. 

What has been said about reading ap- 
plies equally to listening. I sometimes tell 
my class, facetiously, that so far as I 
know I am the only one who is learning 
when I lecture because I am the only one 
doing anything. It is true that some mem- 
bers of the class are moving pencil over 
paper, but I cannot tell how many are 
cerebrating. Some instructors become an- 
noyed when a student interrupts with a 
question or a comment. I rejoice when a 
student asks a question because it is sure 
evidence that he has responded to what 
I have said, particularly if he disagrees 
with me, Although the use of class time 
for discussion is becoming increasingly 
popular there are many, both instructors 
and students, who believe it is wasteful. 
I frequently hear it said, “I paid my 
money to learn from the instructor and 
not to have to listen to the uninformed 
rantings of my classmates.” If students 
oftentimes stray from the point in discus- 
sion or express various prejudices or 
present misinformation, at least these are 
the responses of members of the-class and 
indicate what they have learned and are 
learning. It is the instructor’s task, by 
skillful questions that reveal inconsist- 
encies, failure to make discriminations, 
and lack of knowledge, to spur students 
on to seek further knowledge and to 
clarify their thinking. 

Another innovation in modern educa- 
tion is the introduction of laboratory 
methods or so-called “research.” Students 
are presented with problems and fur- 
nished with materials by which they can 
reach a solution. This has been standard 
practice in the sciences for many years. 
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Somewhat more recently, pupils in the 
social studies have been encouraged to 
use library sources or even to gather first- 
hand information in community, home, 
or school by which they can answer the 
questions with which they have been 
challenged. Reading is then done with a 
purpose, and learning becomes an active 
process par excellence. 

What has been discussed abour the 
relative effectiveness of passive reading 
and active responding for learning ap- 
plies equally to other avenues of infor- 
mation. In particular, it points to a-danger 
in connection with the use of television 
in education. There will be a temptation to 
seat students before a television screen 
for an hour and to assume that learning 
takes place. Experimenters should remem- 
ber the necessity of a pre-viewing period 
in which the instructor and the students 
discuss what they are about to see on 
television, what they wish to watch for 
especially, and w hat questions they will 

want to talk about as a result of what 
they are to see. It is essential that a period 
following television be provided for dis- 
cussion of what was seen. And those who 
are to lecture and demonstrate on tele- 
vision must learn ways in which they can 
stimulate the viewers to activity while 
the television broadcast is in progress. 

It is fitting at this point in the discus- 
sion to reverse the thesis of this paper, 
“Learning Is Reacting,” and look at it 
from a different angle. One learns only 
the reactions one makes. Practice is not 
always in accord with this principle, par- 
ticularly with reference to the relation 
between language and behavior. There 
seems to be an implicit assumption in 
much of today’s education that if one 
learns the words, one has learned, ipso 
facto, to put the words into practice, and 
that behavior immediately follows upon 
the words. 
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Many years ago I visited an eighth- 
grade algebra class which was working 
on factoring. A day earlier, the pupils had 
been assigned a textbook page devoted to 
the square of a binomial. When I entered 
the classroom the teacher was calling on 
one pupil after another to stand and re- 
peat the following, “The square of the 
sum of two numbers is equal to the square 
of the first number plus twice the prod- 
uct of the first and second number plus 
the square of the second number.” The 
square of the difference of two numbers 
was also called for and the answer ex- 
pected was to be identical with the for- 
mer except for the substitution of one 
word, minus for plus. Most of the period 
was spent in going from pupil to pupil 
around the class. At the close of this ex- 
ercise some children could repeat the rule 
without error and others could not, but 
there was not one child in the class who 
could square the sum or difference of 
two terms or factor such square. The 
class had learned only the words. 

More recently I visited another class, 
an English class taught by a woman who 
in many respects was an excellent teacher. 
But a large part of the period was spent 
in repeating an alphabetical list of prepo- 
sitions—aboard, about, above, across, 
after, against, and so on, Pupils strove to 
satisfy the teacher by reciting the list 
accurately from beginning to end. It 
was in the textbook and therefore was 
to be memorized. No reference was made 
at any time to the use of prepositions 
and, so far as I could see, the learning of 
this list had no influence on the speech 
or writing of these pupils. | have won- 
dered what use they would make of this 
learning. I could imagine that vears later 
they would burst out with “aboard, 
about, above,” apropos of nothing, just 
as my father used to puzzle me by recit- 
ing amo, amas, amat. 


This reminds one of the famous 
Quincy, Massachusetts, movement. In 
1873 a committee of the school board of 
Quincy conducted an examination of its 
schools. According to the report the 
school went to pieces. 

The pupils could parse and construe sen- 
tences and point out the various parts of 
speech with great facility, repeating the 
rules of grammar applicable in each case, 
yet were utterly unable to put this theoreti- 
cal knowledge to any practical use, as they 
showed when called upon to write an ordi- 
nary English letter. . . . they could stand up 
and spell rapidly and correctly but they 
could not spell correctly, nor anywhere 
near correctly, in the letters they wrote 
and this after eight years of careful train- 
ing! * 

As a result of these revelations, Colonel 
Francis W. Parker was called to be the 
superintendent of schools in Quincy in 
1875 to institute reforms in the methods 
of teaching which came to be known as 
the Quincy movement. 

The absurdity of the assumptions made 
in connection with these practices will 
be easily accepted by most educators to- 
day. We can generalize by saying that 
one does not learn to speak, write, or 
think correctly in a language by learning 
its grammar; One must practice that lan 
guage to use it correctly. One does not 
become proficient in mathematical proc- 
esses by learning their rules. One does 
not learn to be a musician by studying 
harmony and counterpoint, one must 
compose or perform music. One cannot 
learn to play golf or tennis out of a book; 
one must practice on the links or court. 

The question may well be asked then, 
Why study grammar or harmony or 
ethics? Rules and principles were codi- 
fied by an analysis of acceptable language 
or music or conduct and can be used by 

18 Francis Wayland Parker: His Life and 
Educational Reform Work (New York, FE. L. 
Kellogg and Company, 1900), p. 18. 
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any individual who wishes a guide in 
making a decision as to the proper con- 
struction in language, or music, or con- 
duct. But grammar or harmony serves 
for reference only—as a guide to learn- 
ing—but learning to speak and write 
effectively takes place only through prac- 
tice. A prospective teacher might well 
study grammar to aid her in what she 
teaches. Bur the teacher who would teach 
children to speak and write effectively 
and correctly would not teach them 
grammar and rhetoric as such, but rather 
would give them practice and experience 
in speaking and writing, always guiding 
and directing them into more effective 
usage. So the prospective teacher who 
wishes to guide conduct and help to 
form character might well take a course 
in ethics. But she would not teach ethics 
to her pupils; rather she would guide 
them into desirable ways of behaving by 
sympathetically approving desirable con- 
duct and frowning upon undesirable con- 
duct. She would do this not in theory 
and in the abstract, but with reference 
to the actual practice of behavior itself. 
In short, the education of a teacher 
may well follow the Platonic pattern. A 
teacher should be a master of the rules, 
principles, and theories of that which he 
expects to teach. He must have studied 
harmony and 


grammar and rhetoric, 


counterpoint, and ethics so that he will 
know right from w rong; but in teaching 
his pupils he must be an Aristotelian, put- 
ting his emphasis on arranging opportu 
nities for pupils to practice and experi- 
ence under guidance. Even a teacher, if he 
would perfect himself in the use of a for 
eign language, would do better to follow 
the Berlitz method of listening and speak- 
ing than to concentrate on the study of 
grammar. 

There are other instances of the use of 
language in relation to learning which 











are not nearly so obvious. It is common 
practice today to believe that one teaches 
by talking, and that the talking should be 
sufficient for learning. It is assumed that 
a child learns good behavior by being 
told what is right and wrong. When the 
child learns his catechism or when the 
professional man reads the code of ethics 
it is assumed that the verbal reaction is 
sufficient to ensure the proper behavior. 
“I told him not 
as though that should be suffi- 


Teachers frequently say, 
to do it.” 
cient to determine the learning of the 
behavior. 

Underlying this practice is the belief 
that behavior and conduct are under voli- 
a child 
what is right is sufficient to determine 


tional control and that to “teach” 


right behavior. The assumption here is 
that what one does he does by an act of 
will—that he 
what he does, and that he can change his 


determines and controls 


behavior by self-direction. 

What is the psychological ev idence for 
this? Evidence as such is strangely lack- 
ing. Indeed, what evidence there is indi- 
cates that knowing what is right is unre- 
lated to doing what is right. Corey, for 
instance, asked college students to ex- 
press their attitude toward cheating on 
tests and found that overwhelmingly they 
disapproved of cheating as sinful and 
unworthy. But when given an oppor- 
tunity to cheat in a situation where stu- 
dents graded their own papers after they 
had been secretly graded and recorded, 
three-quarters of the class cheated by 
changing their answers. There was no 
relation (coefficient of correlation of .o2) 
between what they said about cheating 
and their actual conduct."* 

[wo generations ago psychologists 
rather widely held the view that behavior 

16S. M. Corey, 


Actual Behavior,” 
chology, 28 


“Professed Attitudes and 
Journal of Educational Pry- 
271-Bo, 1937. 
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was largely subject to volitional control. 
A classic statement of this point of view 
was made by James. 


We may then lay it down for certain that 
every representation of a movement awakens 
in some degree the actual movement which 
is its object; and awakens it in a maximum 
degree whenever it is not kept from so doing 
by an antagonistic representation present 
simultaneously to the mind."’ 


James's illustration of this is of a man 
getting out of bed, 


The idea flashes across me 
be here no longer” 


“Hollo! I must 
an idea which at that 
lucky instant awakens no contradictory or 
paralyzing suggestions, and consequently 
produces immediately its appropriate motor 
effects.'* 


But as Thorndike points out, the idea 
in this illustration is not a representation 
or image of the movement of leg, trunk 
but a series of words. 
Thorndike attacked this doctrine vigor- 


and arms at all, 


ously in his presidential address to the 
American Psychological Association in 
igtz2 in a paper entitled “Ideo-Motor 
Action.” * He says, “Nine out of ten psy- 
chologists believe in one or another form 
of the doctrine that an idea tends to pro- 
duce the act which it represents or re- 
sembles or is ‘an idea of’ or ‘has as its 
object.” 

Thorndike’s point of view was that 
“the idea of a movement, or of any other 
response whatsoever, is, in and of itself, 
utterly impotent to produce it.” His 
argument is that if an idea is sufficient to 
produce action it is because it has been 
learned to do so, Some persons have 
never learned to govern their conduct 


by their thoughts. Those who have 


17 William James, The Principles of Psychol 
ogy, Volume Il (New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1890), Pp. 526. 

we W ifliem James, op. cit., p. §24. 

FEF. L. Thorndike, “Ideo-Motor 
Psychological Review, 20: 91-106, 191}. 


Action,” 


learned to do so must first have responded 
to the words of another person. A child 
responds to the words of his mother 
either because by so doing he avoids pun- 
ishment or because he receives some re- 
ward, such as his mother’s smile and 
approbation. Then later, as he repeats to 
himself the same words in the form of a 
direction or a command, he responds to 
his own inner words or thoughts, but 
this is a learned connection and one can- 
not assume that it has been made in every 
child. 

A contemporary analysis of the same 
phenomenon has been made by Dollard 
and Miller using the term “cue- producing 
response.” *° By this somewhat cryptic 
expression these authors mean that some 
responses—such as uttering a word 
thinking a thought—may serve as the 
cue to another response, such as perform- 
ing an act. 
sign DANGER 


That is, if a person sees the 

ExpLosives—Keep Out, he 
will say to himself, “This is a dangerous 
place, I must get away, 
tion to the words. 


” and suit his ac- 
These authors, too, 
produce no experimental evidence but 
merely say, 
Our hypothesis is that all the laws that have 
been discovered for our learned responses to 
external cues also apply to internal response- 
produced cues.*! 
In short, words do not have native or 
unlearned power to produce action. To 
be able to guide conduct by our 
thoughts, we must first have made the 
response, performed the act, exhibited 
the behavior, and then this behavior must 
in some way be tied to the thought be- 
fore the thought can evoke the response. 
I wish now to point out three instances 
in contemporary life where there is un- 
founded assumption that learning lan- 


20 John Dollard and N. E. Miller, Personality 
and Psychotherapy (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1950), pp. oSff. 

21 [bid., p. 100. 
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guage is the equivalent of learning be- 
havior: (1) in personality evaluation, (2) 
in “preaching,” and (3) in psychoanalysis 
and psychotherapy. 

There is widespread belief today that 
personality evaluation somehow influ- 
ences subsequent performance. Pupils are 
given report cards with the tacit expec- 
tation that the evaluations of conduct 
recorded there will in some way affect 
future conduct. There is a vigorous 
movement afoot to subject workers to 
“merit rating.” The purpose of merit 
rating is, in part, to establish a basis for 
promotion, and so forth, but 
merit ratings are also given as a super- 
visory device. It is hoped that an “evalu- 
ation 


salaries, 


presented to a teacher or a nurse 
will influence her to improve her per- 
formance. There is an assumption in the 
“report card” or in “merit rating” that a 
person will be enabled by the evaluation 
of his performance to correct his errors 
and to increase his effectiveness. 

[here is an assumption that behavior is 
an act of will, but there is no justification 
for this assumption. Personality and be- 
havior have been learned through the 
selection of responses that are rewarding 
and bring success to the individual. The 
only way to change personality and be- 
havior can be through practicing new 
responses under tutelage and guidance 
that will reward the preferred behavior. 
Merely to receive information about one’s 
performance will not accomplish this. 
Although “report cards” and “merit rat- 
ings” may have motivating power, the 
assumption that they will contribute to 
improved performance must be ruled out. 
Changes and improvement can be 
brought about only by practice of the 
actual skills and other learning to be im- 
prov ed. 

This statement that evaluations, report 
cards, and merit ratings have little in- 


fluence on changing behavior, in a sense 
goes contrary to much experimental evi- 
dence that information or knowledge of 
results leads to increased learning. Most 
of’ these experiments have been carried 
out in laboratory situations based on test 
results when the results were reported 
soon after the learning exercises. Book 
and Norvell** tested the influence of 
knowledge of results on speed and accu- 
racy in making the small letter a, in cross- 
ing letters in a list of Spanish words, in 
substicuting code symbols, and in two- 
place multiplication; Elwell* on shooting 
arrows at a target; Ross** on making 
tallies quickly and accurately; Panlasigui 
and Knight** and also Brown* on drill 
in arithmetic; Sims®’ on code substitution 
and improving reading speed; O’Brien” 
on silent reading; and Angell ** on chemis- 
try. In all of these studies knowledge of 
results was followed by learning which 
exceeded the learning of control groups 
that did not have this knowledge. 

These facts must be interpreted in 
terms of reinforcement discussed in the 


22, W.F. Book and Lee Norvell, “The Will to 
Learn,” Pedagogical Seminary, 29: 305-62, 1927. 

23 J. L. Elwell, “The Effect of Knowledge of 
Resulrs on Learning and Performance,” British 
Journal of Psychology, 29: 39-54, 1938. 

24C. C. Ross, “The Influence upon Achieve- 
ment of a Knowledge of Progress,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 24: 609-19, 193}. 

261, Panlasigui and F. B. Knight, “The Effect 
of Awareness of Success or Failure,” T'wenty- 
ninth Yearbook, Part II, National Society for 
the Study of Education, 1930, pp. 611-21. 

2¢Francis Brown, “Knowledge of Results as 
an Incentive in Schoolroom Practice,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 23: §32-5§2, 1932. 

27V. M. Sims. “The Relative Influence of 
Two Types of Motivation on Improvement,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 19: 480-84, 
1928. 

28 J. A. O'Brien, Silent Reading (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1921). 

20 G. W. Angell, “Effect of Immediate Knowl- 
edge of Quiz Results on Final Examination 
Scores in Freshman Chemistry,” Journal of Edu 
cational Research, 42: 491-94, 1949. 
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article on “Reward” in this series.*° It is 
generally agreed that reinforcement is 
more effective the closer the reward or 
reinforcement is, in time, to the response 
which is to be learned. The most effec- 
tive reinforcement is one that follows 
the response in a matter of seconds. If 
the response is delayed by hours, days, 
or even weeks (as is the case of the report 
card or merit rating), then its effect is 
reduced to the vanishing point. Also rein- 
forcement is more effective if the re- 
sponse to be learned is simple, clear-cut, 
and not imbedded in a mass of concomi- 
tant responses. The types of material in 
the various experiments mentioned meet 
this criterion. But if the learning is more 
complex, and if the evaluation is in terms 
of character traits and personality vari- 
ables and particularly if it is reported 
days or weeks after the behavior has been 
observed, then it is doubtful that an indi- 
vidual will be able to translate the sym- 
bols of the report into changed behavior. 
Perhaps that is why Deputy found that 
knowledge of weekly test results did not 
seem to influence results in the final ex- 
aminations in philosophy.” 

Religious “preaching” is a second in- 
stance in contemporary life where it is 
assumed that learning language is suffi- 
cient for changing behavior. Preaching 
has been part of the tradition in both the 
Hebrew and the Christian religion for 
many centuries, starting with the activi- 
ties of the prophets. One main purpose of 
preaching is to pass on religious beliefs 
and doctrines, but currently one of its 
functions is to uphold the moral ideals 
that the religions have stood for. The 
extent to which preaching gets trans- 


P. M. Symonds, “What Education Has to 
Learn from Psychology, Il. Reward,” Teachers 
College Record, §7: 15-25, 1955 

‘F.C Deputy, “Know ledge of Success as a 
Motivating Influence in College Work,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, 10: 327-34, 1929. 





ferred into conduct has seldom been 
questioned. George Coe is one of the few 
who have questioned accepted practices. 
In his book What Is Christian Education? 
he says, 


There are stil] great areas of church activity 
and relationship in which we judge our effi- 
ciency chiefly by guesses. This is true, for 
example, of pre: aching and worship, upon 
which enormous labor and funds are ex- 
pended.” 

There is an assumption that by going to 
church and, in particular, listening to the 
sermon, people are made “good.” One 
periodically hears the recommendation 
that the delinquent be encouraged to go 
to church as a way of combating de- 
linquency. There is no question but that 
the church has great influence in uphold- 
ing the moral ideals of the community, 
but there is no evidence that preaching 
helps to translate these ideals into be- 
havior. 

In a study of delinquency made some 
years ago it was found that delinquents 
have as much moral and more religious 
knowledge than nondelinquents.* 

A third instance of the assumption that 
words become translated into action is in 
psychoanalysis and psychotherapy. With 
the increasing prestige of psychotherapy 
there is a belief that as a result of under- 
going psychotherapy a person is enabled 
to change his character and behavior. Ac- 
cording to the theory presented in this 
discussion, since a person in psychother- 
apy spends his time talking, the changes 
that can most surely be expected to take 
place are verbal. In short, as a result of 
psychotherapy a client may change in his 
thinking, his concepts, his attitudes, and 

? George A. Coe. 
tion? (New York, 


het p- 143 
ELL. Bartlerr and D. B. Harris, 


What Is Christian Educa 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 


Personality 
School and Society, 


— in Delinquency,” 
43: 653-56, 1936. 
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particularly in his concept of and his atti- 
tudes toward himself, since that is what 
he is likely to talk most about. 

Indeed, psychotherapy differs from the 
two previous illustrations because in psy- 
chotherapy the individual is encouraged 
to respond (verbally). Freud introduced 
the method of which 
means that the subject permits himself to 


“free-association,”’ 


talk aimlessly without censorship. As a 
matter of fact, psychoanalysis is often 
ridiculed because the analyst says so little 
himself and lets, even encourages, his 
client to do all the talking. Rogers stressed 
the same point in what he originally 
called the “nondirective approach.” 
Here he was countering the ol ler tech- 
nique in counseling, in which the counse- 
lor did most of the thinking and talking, 
with the procedure that he recommended 
of giving the subject freedom to express 
himself without direction or control. 

A study of psychotherapeutic case re- 
ports indicates that change and growth 
take place principally through abreaction 
(responses that the client is encouraged 
to make) rather than through interpre- 
tation (which are the responses of the 
the rapist) .** 

But it cannot be assumed that changes 
in verbal expression—new ideas, con- 
cepts, attitudes, and ideals—will 
matically result in changes in behavior. 


auto- 


( hanges in behavior and personality will 
take pl: ice following psychotherapy only 
as the individual is enabled to practice 
new ways of behaving. It should be added 
here that changes in one’s self-concept 
may indirectly influence behavior and in 
this w: y psychother: apy may indirectly 
influence personality and behavior. One 

‘C. R. Rogers, Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1942). 

P. M. Symonds, The Dynamics of Psycho- 
therapy: The Psychology of Personality Change, 
Volume Il (New York, Grune and Stratton, 


1957 


should not forget Dewey’s stress on the 
complete reflex arc. Although the empha- 
sis in the present discussion has been on the 
necessity of the response in learning, one 
should not forget that responses are re- 
sponses to something—the stimuli to 
which one is sensitive. Now an important 
group of these stimuli are internal—in 
short, to use Dollard and Miller’s term 

“cue-producing responses.” That is we 
do respond to the cues of our own inner 
thoughts, attitudes, and evalu 
ations of ourselves. The person who has a 


feelings, 


low valuation of himself with respect to 
any area of human endeavor becomes in- 
hibited and thus there 
is no possibility of learning. But the indi- 
vidual who has a high valuation of him- 
self responds eagerly and freely and hence 
places himself in a favorable position for 
learning. 


he does not try, 


Lecky demonstrated this principle 
psychotherapy with high-school and col- 
lege students as reported in his book Self- 
Consistency: A Theory of Personality, a 
book that won for him posthumous fame. 


If the pupil shows resistance toward a cer- 
tain type of material, this means that from 
his point of view it would be inconsistent 
for him to learn it. If we are able to change 
the self-conceptions which underlie this 
viewpoint, however, his attitude toward the 
material wil] change accordingly. With the 
resistance eliminated he learns so rapidly 
that tutoring is often unnecessary."* 


Applying this principle, Lecky was able 
to change poor spellers into good spellers. 
Phis was done not by any magic, but by 
removing the resistance to learning spell- 
ing. Pupils thus were enabled to practice 
and hence to learn. 

This agrees with conclusions reached 
by Rogers and Dymond in their research 


8¢ Prescott Lecky, Self-Consistency: A Theory 
7 
of Personality (New York, Island Press, 1945), 
p. 120. 
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on the changes that take place following 
psychotherapy. 


The change in self-perception appears to be 
a central element in the process of client- 
centered therapy. The emergence into 
awareness of new perception of the self is 
characteristic of our cases, particularly of 
those rated as successful." 


Rogers adds, 


The over-all conclusion appears justified 
that, where client-centered therapy is judged 
to have been successful, an observable 
change in the direction of maturity of be- 
havior takes place in the client, . . . not only 
do certain inner conceptual changes occur, 
and certain subtle changes in personality, 
but the way the client makes choices, drives 
a car, behaves in group discussion, treats 
other people, acts when interrupted, etc., 
changes in ways that are evident both to 
himself and to his friends.** 


But such changes do not take place au- 
tomatically. After the therapeutic sessions 
a client must have the opportunity to 
practice new ways of behaving if the 
changes in personality and behavior are 
to take place. But at any rate psycho- 
therapy helps to remove the road blocks 
to such change. 


A brief summary statement may help 
to clarify some of the foregoing points. 
Many 
changes in personality and behavior take 
place, The traditional educational method 


persons are confused as to how 


C. R. Rogers and R. F. Dymond, Psycho 
therapy and Personality Change (Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 425. 


88 Ibid., p. 237 


is to “tell the child” what to do, with the 
expectation that learning the words will 
be translated into behavior. This will 
take place only with those children who 
have learned to follow directions and to 
“do as they are told.” Unfortunately this 
procedure works least well with those 
children whom we would want to in- 
fluence most. 

The only way a delinquent can be 
helped to learn new and approved be- 
havior patterns is by being placed in an 
environment where he will have an op- 
portunity to practice new and different 
behavior. This means that the people 
around him are using social behavior with 
satisfaction, that he is shown in detail 
what kinds of behavior are expected of 
him, and that he will derive satisfaction 
from a new and different kind of behav- 
ior. And if there is a neurotic component 
to the delinquency, then in addition he 
needs to be helped to form a different 
concept of himself—as a person who 
not delinquent and outcast, but is ac- 
cepted and self-respecting. It is only 
through the opportunity to practice new 
ways of behaving that change in per- 
sonality can be effected. 

Psychotherapy produces changes in a 
client not because of what the therapist 
says or does, but because of what the 
client is encouraged to 
experience with feeling. 


say, think, and 


Education produces learning not essen 
tially by what a teacher says, thinks, or 
does, but by what a pupil can be encour 
aged to say, think, do, and feel. 














Reflections on the White House 
Conference’ 


JAMES E. 


SECRETARY, 


J' is early, perhaps, wate. to evalu- 
ate the White House Conference on 
Education. It was a big event, long ir 

the planning and w idespread in the exe- 
cution, and it set in motion chains of 
events which have not yet run their 
But the problems of education 
continue serious, and it is obvious that 


course 


the means brought to bear upon those 
problems are not yet sufficiently bold or 
powerful to overcome them, so it may be 
well to look back and try to assess the 
value of holding such a conference, the 
good it did, the questions it answered, 
and the questions it left unanswered, Such 
an assessment depends on relating what 
the conference did to what it was sup- 
posed to do, and the missions left unac- 
complished must provide some measure 
of adequacy or inadequacy. 

When the White 


on Education was first announced, sweep- 


House Conference 


ing language was used to state its objec- 
tives—so sweeping as to suggest the in- 
tention to bring about a fundamental 
rethinking of all that had been done in 
education. President Eisenhower said that 


it would be “the most thorough, wide- 


* Dr. Russel] was formerly an associate pro 
fessor at Teachers College, Columbia, connected 
with the Citizenship Education Project. He has 
been consultant to the Legislative Commission 


of the NEA, and was a delegate to the White 
House Conference on Education. 
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spread, and concerted study the Ameri- 
can people have ever made of their edu- 
cational problems.” In his 1954 budget 
message he said, “The proposed national 
conference and preparatory state confer- 
ences will be the most important steps 
toward obtaining effective nationwide 
recognition of these problems and recom- 
mending the best solutions and remedies.” 

[hose statements suggest that the Con- 
ference was intended to do two things: 
obtain effective nationwide recognition 
of these problems, and recommend the 
best solutions. A candid review will re- 
veal that of the two objectives, the former 
received the principal attention of the 
planners of the conference, that is, it was 
thought out and operated in terms of 
getting newspaper and public relations 
attention to problems of education, and 
from this point of view it was an un- 
doubted success. As a result of the White 
House Conference there was more atten- 
tion given by the organs of opinion to 
problems of education than in any com- 
parable period. 

Burt in considering the other objective 
—recommending the best solutions and 


remedies—no such sweeping statement 
can accurately be made, for the fact is 
that the Conference ignored some of the 
most pressing problems facing education, 
and even for those it treated, it failed in 
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certain cases to recommend solutions. 
This is not to say that the Conference 
failed to provide some solutions, for some 
of the pressing questions were faced and 
resolutely answered. Before analyzing the 
questions which the Conference left un- 
answered, it may be well to look briefly 
at those which were answered. 


AMERICANS WANT 
GOOD EDUCATION 


First, the White House Conference 
demonstrated in dramatic fashion that re- 
sponsible Americans want good education 
for their children, and they want it avail- 
able on a scale hardly ac hieved any where. 
The Conference Report i is eloquent i in its 
appreciation of the contribution educa- 
tion makes to the welfare of the individ- 
ual. Note this language: 


As long as good schools are available, a man 
is not frozen at any level of our economy, 
nor is his son. Schools free men to rise to 
the level of their natural abilities. Hope for 
personal advancement and the advancement 
of one’s children is, of course, one of the 
great wellsprings of human energy. The 
schools, more than any other agency, supply 
this hope in America today. By providing a 
channel for ambition, they have taken the 
place of the frontier, and in a highly techni- 
cal era, have preserved the independent 
spirit of a pioneer nation. The schools stand 
chief expression of the American 
tradition of fair play for everyone, and a 
fresh start for each generation. 


as the 


Let us remember that the White House 
Conference had an opportunity to say 
that the American people want cheap ed- 
ucation—return to the three R’s, back to 
McGuffey, 
mum, no fads and frills, cut out all the 
professional nonsense, But this group of 


let’s have just the bare mini- 


citizens who had spent some time think- 
ing about education—its importance and 
its problems—said the exact opposite. 
They summarized their view in the fol- 
lowing words: 


The basic responsibility of the schools is the 
development of the skills of the mind, but 
the over-all mission has been enlarged. 
Schools are now asked to help each child 
to become as good and as capable in every 
way as native endowment permits. The 
schools are asked to help children to acquire 
any skill or characteristic which a majority 
of the community deems worth while. The 
order given by the American people to the 
schools is grand in its simplicity: in addi- 
tion to intellectual achievement, foster mo- 
rality, happiness, and any useful ability. The 
talent of each child is to be sought out and 
developed to the fullest. Each weakness is 

be studied and, so far as possible, cor- 
rected, This is truly a majestic ideal, and an 
astonishingly new one. Schools of that kind 
have never been provided for more than a 
small fraction of mankind. 


And then they concluded with this mag- 
nificent sentence: 
It is primarily the schools which allow no 


man’s failure to prevent the success of his 
son. 


The White House Conference did not, 
of course, speak for the American people; 
it was, however, a representative gather- 
ing of a large number of responsible citi- 
zens who had put their minds to these 
problems. And these people demonstrated, 
dramatically and quite clearly, that they 
would have no part of the idea that the 
schools should return to the limited ob- 
jectives espoused by some of their critics. 


EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 
IS RECOGNIZED 


The second question answered by the 
White House Conference pertained to 
the public attention to be paid to the 
crisis in education. If you ask if there is a 
crisis in education, the White House Con- 
ference gives a stirring and clear answer: 
Yes there is a crisis; it is a deep and serious 
one, and it affects the vitals of our society. 
The sense that something must be done, 
and done soon, pervades the Report. 
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The new importance of education has 
been dangerously underestimated for a long 
time. 

. . >. 

Ignorance is a far greater handicap to an 
individual than it was a generation ago, and 
an uneducated populace is a greater handi- 
cap to a nation. 

>. > >. 

It is the belief of this Committee, how- 
ever, that improvement (in schools) has 
been nowhere near fast enough. The onrush 
of science has outstripped the schools, 
Whar is even more important, ideals of hu- 
man conduct have in some areas advanced 
as rapidly as technology. Many a school 
which seemed good enough a generation 
ago now seems a disgrace to the community 
where it stands. ; 


It is an ironic truth that most Americans 
would not permit their children to live in a 
house which is as bad as the school build- 
ings which many pupils are forced by law 
to attend. 


Yes, there is a crisis, and these people 
saw it clearly. 


AMERICANS RESPECT THI 
PROFESSION OF EDUCATION 


The third question which the Confer- 
ence clearly answered—and this may 
prove in many respects to be the most 
important of its contributions—is in the 
area of the recognition by laymen of the 
role of professionals i in education. 

The question of the confidence laymen 
have in educational professionals is more 
important than most laymen realize, but 
professionals have been deeply conscious 
of it. Most responsible professionals have 
felr that many laymen distrusted them. 
Belittling school men has been quite fash- 
ionable, 
fringe. 
make headlines. 
the back pages. 

Many professional educators have re- 


and not just along the lunatic 
Attacks on modern education 
The defense is hidden in 
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flected, and reflected bitterly, on the way 
that the medical profession deals with 
quacks. Law suits are instituted and ac- 
tion is quick. But it sometimes seems as if 
equivalent behavior in the profession of 
education—far from being punished 
rewarded by public accolade, lead stories 
in major magazines, favorable positions on 
best-seller lists, and high return from 
royalties, 

But the assault on the schools has come 
not only from the irresponsible, but also 
from responsible agencies in many cases 
distressed by school performance. This 
has led responsible and thinking profes- 
sionals in education to a deep sense of 
pessimism about the capacity of their own 
profession to make its values understood 
and to get general public recognition of 
the fact that there are such things as pro- 
fessional questions in education on which 
the knowledge of a professional should 
be controlling in exactly the same sense 
that it is in medicine. 

No layman—at least no wise layman 

will try to tell the doctor what the 
diagnosis is. The ability to diagnose is as- 
sumed to be a part of the doctor's pro- 
fessional know ledge. In education, how- 
ever, it sometimes seems that many laymen 
wish to prov ide the diagnosis and pressure 
the schools into adopting their own form 
of therapy. There seems to be a host of 
people who are eager to rescue the schools 
from domination by the professionals. 

It is a curious fact that following the 
White House Conference on Education, 
the charge was even made publicly and 
loudly and widely— that the Conference 
had been stacked by the professionals. 
This was the ultimate ludicrous note, for 
the truth had been that the professionals, 
fed doubtless by their worry and concern 
about lay reaction, had been fearful that 
the Conference would be stacked against 


them. And their ground for this suspicion 
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was the very decision of the managers of 
the Conference to have at least two lay- 
men present for each professional, and 
that proportion had been respected in the 
selection of personnel for the Conference. 
I confess that I had serious misgivings in 
facing the prospect of the discussions in 
the Conference, for I expected to be criti- 
cized for the very thing which I might 
bring to such a conference— professional 
knowledge to buttress its deliberations. 
But as the Conference actually un- 
folded, we found ourselves faced with 
great and solidly based lay confidence in 
professionals and in their know ledge. This 
was deeply heartening to me personally, 
and I believe to the other professionals 
who were there. And it was quite striking 
in its manifestations. 
they wish, 


Partisans may, if 
say that the Conference was 
stacked by the professionals. The truth 
is that as the questions became difficult to 
deal with and the contentions developed, 
the individual delegates turned to the pro- 
fessionals for help. 

When it was recognized by all that the 
question of finance was the most impor- 
tant and the most contentious, IMa pro- 
fessional—was asked to act as chairman. 
I demurred on the ground that I thought 
a professional ought not to serve in this 
capacity for the most controversial item 
of the Conference. But my colleagues de- 
cided, by unanimous action, that I was to 
lead the discussions on this question and 
to represent them at the next level. At 
that level, where those who had served as 
chairmen of “table” discussions gathered, 
the group again chose me, over my own 
Opposition, to represent them at the next 
higher level, where all of the tables of the 
Conference were represented by only six- 
There, I found my self in a 
group of eight, six of whom were recog- 
nized professionals in the field of educa- 
tion. Of the other two, one was a senator 


teen pe rsons., 



































who had served sixteen years as chairman 
of the education committee in his state 
Senate, and the other was a newspaper 
man as skilled and experienced in report- 
ing on education as any I have met. 

It was easy to see what had happened. 
The laymen—persons concerned with 
problems of education, faced with con- 
troversy, with questions where technical 
knowledge played a part—had turned to 
the professionals and given a dramatic 
demonstration of their confidence. They 
obviously believed that there is such a 
thing as technical knowledge in education 
and they made it clear that they respected 
those who had that know ledge. 

Because the White House Conference 
on Education answered such questions, 
its results have been and will be beneficial 
in many important ways. The Conference 
was not stacked for or against anyone or 
anything, as some had feared. It did pro- 
vide a dignified and serious forum for 
worthy discussion of great issues. So it 
was surely a good thing to hold such a 
conference. Bur still the fact remains that 
the White House Conference left much 
unsaid that needs to be said. 
many unanswered questions. 


There are 


VITAL QUESTIONS WERE 
LEFT UNANSWERED 

It would be impossible for any confer- 
ence to consider all the problems facing 
education. Choices had to be made, and 
some issues were omitted by design— 
some of surpassing importance, such as 
and the 
relations of public and private education. 
Many critics have contended that these 
omissions compromise the value of the 
Conference. Whether or not they should 
have debatable, but 
there should be little disagreement with 
the point of view that the Conference 
ought to have given thorough considera- 


desegregation, higher education, 


been discussed is 
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tion to the issues which were mandated 
by the mission assigned by the President. 
Of these issues, three seem to be basic: 
(1) How can we finance our schools? (2) 
What should be the role of the federal 
government in education? (3) What are 
the roles of the professional and the lay- 
man in education, and how should the 
two be related? These questions were 
indigenous to the Conference. The first 
was actually a main focus of the discus- 
sions. The other two were posed by the 
circumstances in which the Conference 
was held. In view of the President’s state- 
ment that the Conference was intended 
” the 
failure to give reasonable and realistic 


to “recommend the best solutions, 


treatment to these issues cannot be lightly 
ignored. 

The discussion which follows treats 
these issues in the order given. 


How Can We Finance 
Our Schools? 


The White House Conference Report 
is clear and eloquent in expressing the de- 
termination that we shall have good edu- 
cation and have it everywhere available. 
It recognizes that such education will be 
costly. “This great lifting of the sights 
[of education] implies greatly increased 
expenditures for schools.” In fact, in 
what the Conference Report itself calls its 
“fundamental” recommendations, we find 
the following words: 


In view of the recommendations of this 
committee concerning the objectives of 
education, teachers, and buildings, it seems 
obvious that within the next decade the 
dollars spent on education in this nation 
should be approximately doubled. 


How the hearts of educators must have 
leapt when they read this, for here was 
recognition of the ultimate problem stated 
in fairly bold terms. But how disappointed 
educators must have been when they read 
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the rest of the Report. For when the time 
came to figure out where the money was 
coming from, far from being realistic or, 
as the President had asked, “recommend- 
ing the best solutions and remedies,” the 
Conference Report recommended no so- 
lutions or remedies at all. 

It is true that the Conference itself did 
recommend federal aid in the area of 
school construction, and the Conference 
Committee echoed this report, although 
one senses reluctance on the part of cer- 
tain members of the Committee, some of 
whom expressed themselves on this point. 
But when it came to facing up to the big 
question, here is what they said: 


The Committee is presenting no recom- 
mendation concerning federal aid for school 
operation. ay from state conferences 
and reports from the participants in the 
White House Conference on Education in- 
dicate great division of opinion on this sub- 
ject. The reports also indicate that there is 
much greater public interest in federal aid 
for school building construction than in 
aid for school operation. 


This conclusion cannot be squared with 
the facts given by the Commirtee for the 
White House Conference in its own Re- 
port. It is true that there is greater public 
awareness of the school building crisis 
than of the other great problems ahead. 
But, after all, the big school expense is 
school operation, not school construction. 
Surely the mission assigned to the Con- 
ference Committee involved looking into 
so immediate a problem as this. What 
they did, though, was state a number of 
fine objectives for American education, 
then set forth in tabular form facts which 
prove that these objectives cannot pos- 
sibly be attained without long-term con- 
tinuing federal aid for education, and 
then ignore the sure conclusion inherent 
in their own data. 

The Report stresses the determination 
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that our present inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity will be eliminated, and 
many facts are supplied to show that the 
poorest states cannot possibly be expected 
to finance the improvements needed. The 
Committee Report states: 


The evidence is clear that a few states are 
so lacking in economic ability that they 
cannot finance an adequate system of public 
education without a tax effort which would 
be so excessive that it might retard economic 
development. 


The Committee did not go on to say 
that this inequality could be corrected 
only by federal action, but that is the 
only possible conclusion. How else could 
the objective be achieved? By charity? 
As the tables of data show, if Arkansas 
taxed its citizens for schools three times 
as heavily as Connecticut does, it would 
still not have enough funds to bring its 
schools up to even the national average 
level of expenditure. There is no hope 
that the poorest states could make the 
needed improvements utilizing their own 
resources alone. 

If the Committee had responsibly faced 
the task laid on it by the President— 
namely, to recommend the best solutions 

it would have recommended federal 
aid for school operation in the poorest 
states. But this is not all that the Commit- 
tee left dangling in the problem of fi- 
nance. The Report deals with much more 
than achieving equality of opportunity. 
It deals also, and very fully, with what 
must be done to improve the quality of 
education everywhere, not only in poor 
states but in the rich ones as well, It was 
to improve the quality of education that 
the Committee recommended that school 
expenditures be approximately doubled 
within the next decade; that is, they 
should rise from $9 billion to $18 billion 
per year. 


RECORD 





That states the aspiration. What is the 
prospect that our actual performance will 
measure up to the aspiration without fed- 
eral aid to education? Again the data sup- 
plied in the very Report of the Com- 
mittee prove that there is no hope of 
achieving the objective unless the federal 
government gives substantial support. 
Just think what it means to double edu- 
cational expenditures. It means that the 
localities which in 1954 raised $4.5 billion 
would have to raise $9 billion, and prac- 
tically all local revenue comes from the 
tax on property. In most American com- 
munities a proposal to double the prop- 
erty tax would not even be taken seri- 
ously. And at the state level the situation 
would be even worse, for in 1954 the 
states raised some $3.2 billion for educa- 
tion. The rest of the funds the schools 
obtained came from borrowing, which 
future revenues will have to repay. If the 
states are to raise their educational ex- 
penditures to the level indicated by the 
Committee they will have to treble them. 
In view of the competition among the 
states to keep taxes low, of the political 
realities under which they operate, and of 
the competition from other activities for 
the states’ dollars—especially competition 
from other federal programs which prom- 
ise federal aid if the state will undertake 
them—in view of all these disadvantages, 
there is no reasonable prospect thar the 
states will achieve levels of expenditure 
for schools anywhere near those recom- 
mended. 

The conclusion is therefore justified, 
in terms of the information which the 
White House Conference developed and 
laid before its own participants and had 
available in making its own Report, that 
the objectives set forth could not be 
achieved without large-scale continuing 
federal aid. This therefore be 
chalked up, not only as the first and most 


must 
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important of the unanswered questions in 
the Report of the White House Confer- 
ence but as a major failure to fulfill the 
responsibilities assigned in the President's 
mission. 


What Should Be the Role of the 
Federal Government in Education? 


The second mandated question deals 
with the problem of federal policy for 
education. This problem would not ap- 
pear important to a person who believes 
that there should be no federal policy. 
But in view of the present level of activ- 
ity of the federal government in educa- 
tion and of its inevitable rise in response 
to the desires of the American people for 
improved education, this view seems no 
longer tenable. It seems particularly odd 
that we should have had a national con- 
ference, utilizing the symbol of the White 
House, of national government and na- 
tional policy, and should have come out 
of it with no statement concerning the 
role of the federal government. 

In some places the Report skirts the 
issue; it comes close and retreats without 
making a major decision. It is my belief 
that the Report would have had more 
value if it had contained a forthright rec- 
ognition of the following federal respon- 
sibilities: 


. The federal government’s interest in 
* ality and quantity of education. 

The necessity for the federal gov- 
ernmenr to serve as a guardian of Ameri- 
can education—to protect it from harm. 

The obligation of the federal gov- 
ernment to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity, for it is the only agency capable 
of bearing the differential of expense 
among the rich and the poor states. 

The responsibility of the federal 
me ernment to share the financial burden 
of education. This should not be a 
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grudging or temporary thing; the cost of 
the educational enterprise should be borne 
by the three levels of government in a 
mutual partnership. 

5. The federal educational responsibil- 
ity, recognized by practically all, to aid, 
to stimulate, to report, and to do research, 

Surely there would be far less contro- 
versy over this question of federal policy 
for education if there were a clear under- 
standing of the federal government's in- 
terest in the problem, and for that reason 
the failure of the White House Confer 
ence Committee to look into it is espe- 
cially regrettable. 

The time has long since passed when 
we can look with indifference at the re- 
jection in the draft of up to 50 per cent 
of the young men of seven states on 
grounds of physical and mental inability 
to serve their country. 

The White House Conference Com- 
mittee says that good schools are expen- 
sive but nowhere near as expensive in the 
long run as poor ones. How I wish that 
they had looked into the cost of the poor 
ones, for plenty of data can be found! It 
costs far more to correct the damage 
done by the ignorant than it does to edu- 
cate them. 

Take all the social dislocations you can 
think of, the festering sores of our social 
organism. Take the costs of economic 
dislocations, such as unemployment, old- 
Take the 
costs of dealing with health problems, dis- 
and mental illness. Take 
the costs of the great social dislocations, 
and the institu- 
tions that deal with them, prisons, courts, 
Add all the: 
They are the price of dealing 
with social ills. 


age relief, and public assistance 
ease, Sanitation, 
crime and delinquency, 


correction and parole. € Costs 


together. 
I call them the correc- 


tional costs. One-half ef all these costs in 
our cities are occasioned by only 6 per 
cent of the families. Practically all Ameri- 
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can families can take care of themselves; 
just one family in sixteen costs as much, 
from the correctional point of view, as 
all the rest. 

These are the educational derelicts of 
the United States, and the taxpayers of 
wealthy states might well ponder the 
meaning of these terms. Maybe they can 
reduce expenditures on education, but 
they cannot prevent educational dere- 
licts from burdening their correctional 
budgets. 

We live in a technical age, in an in- 
dustrial age, and in a changing age; and 
we can no longer afford to support whole 
hosts of persons whose culture is neo- 
lithic. This problem will be solved in 
schools or it will not be solved at all. And 
it is time for the federal government to 
recognize it. 


What Is the Role of the 


Professional in Education? 


This is a question which the Report 
did not treat at all. In fact, one finds in 
the Report no awareness that there might 
be such a problem, although the mere 
existence of a White House Conference 
devoted to major policy questions in edu- 
cation must inevitably raise such a ques- 
tion. The Conference was, after all, the 
high point of the citizen-committee move- 
ment. Its organization was based on the 
stated request that there be two laymen 
at the Conference for every professional. 
Was this proportion proposed because of 
want of confidence in the professionals? 
Did it derive from an assumption that the 
professionals were not competent to de- 
cide major questions or operate schools? 
Why should there be a desire on the part 
of laymen interested in education to out- 
number the professionals? 

Questions such as these were simply 
ignored. That two laymen should face 





each professional in making major deci- 
sions did not seem at all strange to the 
laymen, and there was surprise among 
some of the Conference officials when 
they learned that many educators re- 
garded this disproportion as evidence of 
want of confidence in the profession, for 
the idea had not crossed their minds. 
Surely the time has come when questions 
of this scope should be brought into the 
open and diseussed fully. This is a matter 
for major attention within the profession, 
and it certainly justifies very careful at- 
tention from federal, state, and local offi- 
cials charged with responsibility for edu- 
cation. 

The question of the professional's role 
is posed for us principally because of the 
nature of our own tradition. We have al- 
ways believed in local control of educa- 
tion. Our tradition of political freedom, 
our relegation of government to the role 
of servant rather than master, is quite inti- 
mately tied up with our sense of the vi- 
tality of local management of affairs. And 
of these affairs, education has always been 
thought to be among the most important. 
Thus local control of education, far from 
being an incidental feature of the Ameri- 
can political tradition, is central to the 
whole idea of freedom as we interpret it. 
This tradition must and will be main- 
tained. But this same tradition has been 
interpreted to place policy control over 
schools in the hands of persons elected to 
serve on boards of education, and virtu- 
ally of them are nonprofessionals. The su- 
perintendent of schools is supposed to be 
the chief professional school officer re- 
sponsible for dealing with the nonprofes- 
sionals. 

I think that one of the great contribu- 
tions which might now be made by that 
constellation of agencies which made up 
the White House Conference would be 
to set forth, in unmistakable terms, defini- 
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tions of those questions which are profes- 
sional and those which are lay, so that we 
can separate questions of technical policy, 
which the professional should control, 
from those of public policy, which are 
matters to be controlled by the nonpro- 
fessional. 

I think also that the time has come 
when the professional associations should 
work out delineations of matters of tech- 
nical policy. | hope for the day when the 
educational profession will pursue an edu- 
cational quac k as vigorously as the medi- 

cal profession pursues a medical quack. 

So, as I reflect on the problems of edu- 
cation as they looked to us at the White 
House Conference, and on the activities 
and reports of the Conference, I find my- 
self thinking that the main value of the 
Conference lay in the public attention it 
attracted to those problems; not to bold- 
ness, originality, or thoroughness in out- 
lining solutions to them, for I think those 
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qualities were conspicuously missing. I 
regret the failure to set forth solutions 
and to focus on certain problems which 
have long been with us and will be with 
us for many more years. I regret the years 
of delay in seeking public solutions to 
pressing problems, years in which edu- 
cators were told to await the outcome of 
the Conference, only to find no solutions 
proposed when that outcome became 
known, I think we must now vigorously 
seek to lay before the public, solutions to 
the questions the Conference left unan- 
swered. 

But I welcome the increased public un- 
derstanding of education and its problems. 
I welcome the closer ties and improved 
sense of mutual confidence which I think 
now characterizes the relations of laymen 
and professionals in education, Who can 
tell? From these improved relations there 
may yet come the launching of a new 
era in American education. 

















Michael Sadler’s American File’ 


J. H. HIGGINSON 


WARDEN OF SADLER HALL, LEEDS UNIVERSITY 


Miu: SapLer enjoyed a long life 
which included three trips to the 
United States: in 1891-92, in 1902, and in 
1930. The dynamic nature of his personal 
living has become almost a legend, and 
the very quality of bustling energy gave 
him an identification with the American 
way of life where famous visiting prede- 
cessors such Matthew Arnold were 
iced up. Certainly no Englishman was 
more consistent over half a century in 
impressing on his countrymen the lessons 


as 


to be learnt from American successes and 
failures, and none has preached more un- 
flaggingly the conclusions which he put 
forward when speaking, on April 3, 1930, 
to the Pennsylvania Schoolmen about An 
Englishman's Thoughts on the Service of 
American Education to the World: 

| feel 


American 


that the greatest 
education 


which 
rendered to the 
world lies in your sustained and generous 
faith that education rightly conceived and 
widely given, is one of the four best things 
in life and that, though education draws a 
great part of its power from many impalpa- 
ble things in the spirit of the time and all 
time, and from the discipline and disclosure 
of each day's work and duty, an essential 
part of it lies in the science and art of teach- 
ing, which organised and costly effort alone 
can provide 


service 
has 


Scattered over my study desk here in 


Sadler Hall—a hall 


* Dr. Higginson is Senior Lecturer in the 
University of Leeds Institute of Education. He 
is author of Sadler's Studies of American Educa 
tion, published by the Institute in 1955 


residence for men 
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commemorating Sadler’s outstanding 
work as Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Leeds from 1911 to 1923—are the 
contents of his file on education in the 
United States. They comprise a mis cellany 
of speeches in typescript, summaries made 
at the turn of the century on the note- 
paper of the old Board of Education li- 
brary in Cannon Row, London; unpub- 
lished lectures and memoranda galore, 
jottings in exercise books for lecture se- 
ries (for example, that superscribed Uni- 
versity of 
American Fducation 


Manchester—Lectures 
Wednesday 

nings January-March, 1904); personal 
correspondence ranging from that with 
William Harris and Nicholas 
Murray Butler to that with I. I 

Chancellor of New 
University; newspaper cutting 


on 
eve- 


Lorre, 
Kandel 

York 
panning 
the Atlantic, from the Philadelphia press 
accounts of his first impact on an Ameri- 
Manchester Guard- 
ian’s generous reportage of one of his 


and Brown 


can audience to the 


lecture series; and there are a few, too 
few, more permanently printed docu- 


de 


and 


ments such as the three Sachs lecture 


livered in 1920 before the faculty 


students of Teachers College, Columbia 


University. Significantly, those three lec- 
tures bear the title The Outlook in Sec- 


t Manuscript headed Pennsylvania Schoolmen, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, April 
3rd, 1930, entitled “An Englishman's Thoughts 
on the Service of American 


World,” p. 15 


Education to the 
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ondary Education: they represent but 
one of the many variations throughout 
the half century covered by the data be- 
fore me, on the enigma which fascinated 
Michael Sadler and which he enunciated 
2 by quoting Dean James E. Russell 
to support his own contention: 


in 1go 


The cross currents of educational tend- 
ency are wont to meet in the secondary 
school, It is the secondary school rather than 
the elementary school which is the focus of 
the difficulties now most pressing in national 
education. This is true of America as of 
England, Germany, and France, The Dean 
of Teachers College in Columbia University, 
New York, has recently written: “In the 
field of education there are no problems 
more difficult to solve than those pertaining 
to the work of the secondary school. What 
is the aim of secondary education? What is 
its function in modern society ? What knowl- 


edge is of most worth?”? 


This quotation is even more indicative 
when we remember that a decade earlier, 
Michael Sadler’s final point at a press con- 
ference recorded by the Philadelphia In- 
quirer had been: 

Your common schools, I take it, go as far 
as our elementary schools in fitting pupils 
for the University. The next step we have 
to take in England is that of Secondary edu- 
cation—a medium between the Primary and 
the University. 


These words in a yellowing newspaper 
cutting in the American file can now be 
seen to be curiously charged with the 
future of Sadler’s career. 
Within a couple of years he was to be an 


past and the 


alert member of a Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education, an experience 
which would bring before him much evi- 
dence culled from the United States and 
initiate lasting friendships with American 
educators: also from this illumination was 


to come an idea of a new department 


2 Education in Germany, Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. IX. H. M.S. O. Lon- 
don 1902, p. 140. 





within the Education branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and Sadler was to be the man 
who would translate this idea into living 
reality as first Head of the new establish- 
ment. In brief, one of the major Royal 
Commissions on Secondary Education in 
the United Kingdom, and the Office of 
Special Inquiries and Reports, both as- 
sociated with the year 1895, received vital 
sap from the practice of American educa 
tion. The track of how this came to be 
reveals an important continuity in Anglo- 
American studies by bringing together 
the names of Rev. James Fraser, Profes- 
sor J. J. Findlay, Sir Joshua Fitch, Sir 
Michael Sadler, and Sir Robert Morant. 

Amongst Sadler’s personal papers are 
some go pages of a history of education 
which he did not live to complete. There 
are several appendices and in one of these 
he describes how, in the summer of 1895, 
he spent a few days on the Simplon Pass 
with Arthur Acland, who was then the 
energetic and forward-looking head of 
the Education Department. In the course 
of talks on Swiss education Sadler re- 
counts that he said how much he felt that 
English interest in educational questions 
could be stimulated by making inquiries 
at home and abroad and by publishing 
special reports. Later Acland asked him 
to draw up a plan for a sub department 
of educational researches and publication, 
Sadler testifies clearly as to the origins 
of this idea which he wanted the F nglish 
government to translate into practice, 
and he notes in this appendix: 


A study of the publications of the United 
States Bureau of Education in Washington, 
1D. C., then under the direction of the Ven- 
erable Dr. W. T. Harris, with whom I had 
had many conversations during a tour which 
we made in Pennsylvania a few years before, 
had kindled in my mind a belief that a new 
organ of inquiry and report, if attached to 
the Education Department (as it was then 
called) in London might prove useful in 
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stimulating public opinion. But as our Edu- 
cation Department in Whitehall (and its 
twin the Science and Art Department at 
South Kensington) already published admi- 
rable and accurate statistics, this part of the 
work of the U.S.A. Bureau of Education 
would not call for reduplication here. 


T hirty-five years later Sadler was to tell 
the Pennsylvania Schoolmen: 


It was in the sunny temper of appreciation 
with candour but without detraction that 
William Torrey Harris, in whose company 
1 was last in Pennsylvania, understood and 
encouraged the comparative studies which 
during and since his time have been one of 
the distinctive and most fruitful of the con- 
tributions of the United States to the edu- 
cational thought of the world. The reports 
of the United States Bureau of Education 
for which Dr. Harris gave a distinctive form, 
and of which your government authorized 
a very liberal distribution, enabled students 
of education to follow for the first time in 
consecutive years, the educational move- 
ments of the age. 

. the United States Bureau of Education 
under Dr. Harris led the way in making this 
branch of comparative study continuous and 
statistical. /t was his work that encouraged 
the British Government in 1895 to establish 
its department of educational inquiries and 
reports.® 


This detached reference and tribute 
to the inspiration of William Torrey 
Harris, since we have on the evidence of 
Sadler's own words his direct inspiration 
and instrumentality in founding the office 
of Special Inquiries and Reports, has curi⸗ 
ous historic truth, For though Sadler was 
the pioneer who turned the trans-Atlantic 
idea into concrete embodiment, he took 
up his duties as first Director fully knowl- 
edgeable of the attraction previous offi- 
cial visitors had felt by the Bureau in 
Washington. Early in his address to the 
Pennsylvania Schoolmen Sadler mentions 

* Quoted from pages 6 and 2 of An English- 


man’s Thoughts on the Service of American 
Education to the World. 


the report of the Rev. James Fraser, 
quoting one of his chief conclusions: 


The thing that I should like to borrow 
from the United States is the noble public 
spirit, almost universally prevalent, which 
considers that to contribute to the general 
education of the people is the first duty, as 
of the Commonwealth at large, so of every 
citizen in particular.‘ 

Fraser's report has another interest in 
our story. His investigation into the 
“Common School System of the United 
States and of the Provinces of U pper and 
Lower Canada” was made a couple of 
years before the founding of the National 
Bureau of Education in W ashington in 
1867. But the idea of the Bureau was in 
the air and it captured the attention of 
this enquiring. clergyman. He appended 
a commendatory footnote reporting a 
speech of Henry Barnard in which the 
proposal is put forward for a “Bureau of 
Education in the Department of the In- 
terior.” Noting that Mr. Barnard quite 
carried the opinion of the meeting with 
him, Fraser appends the resolution of the 
meeting: 


That we hereby approve the measure of 
establishing at W ‘ashington, in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, an educational bureau 
for the advancement of general and liberal 
education, and we would earnestly urge 
upon Congress the importance of establish- 
ing such a bureau.° 


There is a direct connection between 
this anticipation in 1865 and, on the one 
hand, the first volume of reports pub- 
lished in 1897 under Sadler’s Director- 


4 Ibid. 

® Rev. James Fraser, Report to the Commis- 
sioners appointed by her Majesty to Inquire into 
the Education given in her schools in England 
not comprised within her Majesty's two recent 
commissions and to the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by her Majesty to inquire into the 
schools in Scotland, on the Conrmon School 
System of the United States and the Provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada. H. M.S. 0. Lon- 
don, 1866, p. 61. 
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ship, and on the other, the last two of 
the eleven volumes published during his 
tenure of office, Volumes X and XI, is- 
sued in 1902, devoted specifically to Edu- 
cation in the United States of America. 
With a brilliant touch of editorial per- 
ception, Sadler had invited Sir Joshua 
Fitch to supply the opening paper to 
Volumes X and XI on The Study of 
American Education: Its interest and im- 
portance to English readers.* This com- 
pact essay has given much pleasure to my 
American colleagues, who generally have 
been unaware of its existence, and Sadler’s 
discrimination has been commended. He 
remembered, of course, the Notes on 
American Schools and Training Colleges 
by J. G. Fitch printed in the Report of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
(England and Wales) for 1888-89. In 
these Notes Fitch details the work of the 
Washington Bureau and comments as 
being of special significance: 


It is intrusted with the duty of collecting 
statistics and publishing and circulating in- 
formation; but it has no authority, It cannot 
even enforce the production of figures or 
information, or impose any regulation or 
principles of action on the legislature of any 
Srate.’ 

About three years later Sadler was 
making his first trip to the United States. 
What a different first impression he made 
from that of his famous predecessor Mat- 
thew Arnold, of whose pioneering work 
in foreign educational studies he so often 


spoke with warmth. Armed apparently 


with three lectures (on Literature and 
Science, Emerson, and Numbers) Arnold 
made his debut in New York, having to 


*Sir Joshua Fitch, The Study of American 
Education. Its interest and importance to Eng- 
lish readers. Special 1X on Educational 
Subjects, Vol. 10. H.M.S 
1-10 

7 J. G. Fitch, Notes on American Schools and 
Training Colleges. Macmillan, London, 1890, 
p. 15. 


O. London 1902, pp. 
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speak in a larger auditorium than any he 
had ever spoken in, and, according to 
Trilling, 

the audience, unused to British intonation 
and perhaps distracted by the eyeglass, could 
not make out what he was saying. There 
were cries of “Can't hear you” and “Louder” 
and after a while people began to leave, 
General Grant amongst them, disappointed 
that a British lion should roar so inaudibly. 
Mrs. Carnegie told Arnold his voice was too 
ministerial. Mr. Carnegie suggested instruc- 
tion in elocution. The problem of audibility 
was present throughout most of the tour, 
though after some coaching, by an Andover 
professor, in the trick of keeping his voice 
up, Arnold felt that he had improved.* 


Impressions of Sadler's first impact are 
recorded in a handful of newspaper cut- 
tings. He went out to address the first 
annual meeting of the National Confer- 
ence on University Extension held in 
Philadelphia on December 29, 30, and 31, 
1891. The programme announces three 
lectures by Sadler—who was generally 
credited by the press w ith a Professorship 
that he did not in fact possess at the time 


—lectures described in these terms: 


2 Model Extension Lecture, being the 
second of the course on The Change in Po- 
litical Economy, one on The development 
of University Extension, and one on The 
function and organisation of Local Centres.” 


Sadler, despite a rough crossing and 
delayed arrival, seems to have made his 
mark at once. The Philadelphia Inquirer 
reported 


The distinguished visitor seemed as much 
disappointed at his non-arrival in time for 
the announced lecture in the University 
Chapel on Saturday night as had been those 
interested in University Extension. But with 
his ruddy, healthy cheeks and clear voice, 
he gave assurance of a treat in his opening 
lecture at Association Hall this evening. 


Thirty-year-old Mr. Sadler pleased rhe 


* Lionel Trilling, Matthew Arnold. Allen and 
Unwin, 1939, pp. 392-405. 
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Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, and it 


reported: 


I ngland, the centre of University Exten- 
sion in Europe, has sent to the city, the 
centre of University Extension in America, 
another lecturer, Professor Sadler, who 
though boyish looking as he first steps on 
the platform, soon impresses his auditors as 
a man of remarkable originality and genial 
force. The courses which he is giving at As- 
sociation Hall during his brief stay in this 
country are attracting much attention, 

The lecture last evening in the course on 
Socialism seemed to arouse the lusty resent- 
ment of the single-tax fiends. These men and 
women, for single-tax knows no sex, whose 
views on all questions of public policy are 
deformed and distorted by the absurd land 
theories of Henry George, always assert 
themselves with a vigour out of all propor- 
tion to their numerical strength, It is to be 
hoped that Professor Sadler will not be mis- 
led into thinking that America, or even 
Philadelphia, is becoming a headquarters for 
economic lunatics. 


At the age of thirty-three, by English 
traditions very young for such public 
responsibility, Sadler was appointed as 
one of the 17 Commissioners for an in- 
vestigation on secondary education on the 
authority of Queen Victoria, under the 
c hairmanship of James (later Lord) 
Bryce. With his mind already awake to 
the dynamism of the American scene, 
Sadler worked with men whose endeav- 
ours furthered his background of infor- 
mation. One of these, J. J. Findlay, was 
instructed, as Assistant Commissioner, to 
prepare a Report on certain features of 
Secondary Education in the United States 
of America and Canada, and he issued 
his report ultimately from Toronto on 
November 5, 1894. Findlay records that 
he received a paper entitled Heads of in- 
formation which it is desired to obtain 
from the United States of America, with 
a similar paper related to Canada. Three 
such questionnaires had been drawn up 
by the Commissioners for distribution to 


RECORD 


the European countries, to the colonies 


of the British Empire, and to the various 
States of America. Copies of these ques- 
tions, with the date of the replies, are 
reprinted in the volumes of the Royal 
Commission on Secondary FE ducation, 
1895. Findlay was told to try to get more 
complete answers than had been possible 
by correspondence. With reference to 
his briefing, he adds: 


Further, | was instructed to examine two 
reports which have, in previous years, been 
published under Government authority: the 
voluminous account of the common school 
system of United States and Canada, pre- 
sented by the Rev. James Fraser (afterwards 
Bishop of Manchester) to the Royal Com- 
mission (1867) and a brief account of Amer- 
ican Schools by Mr. Fitch, Her Majesty’s 
Senior Inspector of Schools, printed by the 
Education Department in 1889." 


On his arrival in the United States, 
Findlay first Washington and 
Baltimore, and spent several days with 
William Torrey Harris and his assistants 
at the Bureau of Education. In his subse- 
quent report to the Bryce Commission 
on Secondary Education, Findlay devotes 


visited 


considerable attention to the work of this 
Bureau, originally commended in antici- 
pation by Fraser and applauded in prac- 

tice by Fitch. Findlay is much concerned 
to convey a clear picture of the scope of 

“the Federal Bureau,” as he terms it. He 
noted the care which Dr. Harris took to 
distinguish between its work and that of 
an executive authority: 

Without undertaking any educational act, 
the department assists others all over the 
States, both individuals and corporations, in 
the discharge of their tasks, by supplying 
them with information. Its duties are, in fact, 


similar to those of the eo yr of La- 


bour, or those of the National Association 


*J. J. Findlay, Report on Certain Features of 
Secondary Education in the United States of 
America and in Canada, H.M.S.O. London, 
1895. 
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for the Promotion of Technical and Second- 
ary Education in England. .. . 

In addition to this statistical work, special- 
ists are employed to inquire into son 
systems of education, — in fact, the de- 
partment may be regarded as a laboratory 
for scientific research in the field of com- 
parative education.'® 


Findlay passes from the descriptive, to 
an argument in favour of establishing 
such an institution in England, an argu- 
ment that obviously made a deep impres- 
sion on the thinking of one active young 
Commissioner. There are discernible 
traces of Findlay’s discussion in Sadler’s 
many references throughout his long life- 
time to the Washington Bureau, and one 
point in particular was to be reiterated, 
almost verbatim, by Sadler when called 
upon at a later date to justify the new 
department he had created. It is con- 
tained 


adde d 


department being established in England: 


the personal footnote Findlay 
his argument for such a new 


It may, of course, be questioned whether 
such investigation is properly to be included 
within the functions of government. On cer- 
tain sides of it the work might be equally 
vell done by the pedagogic department of a 
research university: indeed, Professor 
G. Stanley Hall, at Clark University, de- 
votes considerable attention to comparative 
education. But a Government Office has ad- 
vantages which no other organisation can 
secure." 

So also believed Sadler, and hence his 
ready acceptance of the invitation, on 
completion of the Bryce Commission's 
Education, to be- 
come the Director of the Office of Spe- 
cial Inquiries and Reports, One of the 


work on Secondary 


first tasks he gave himself amidst his new 
duties, was to use the example and experi- 
ence of the Washington prototype to 
convince his fellow countrymen of the 
and functions of a 


desirability, scope 


lbid., p. 362. 
t |hid 


comparable institution to be centred in 
London. He set out to argue and per- 
suade by reference to the tested experi- 
ence of William Torrey Harris and his 
co-workers. 

Findlay had in 1894 reported about the 
work of the W ashington Bureau very 
fully for the Bryce Commission, and had 
added his personal recommendations 
about the example it offered, Sadler had 
taken up his Directorship in 1895, and 
Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects was issued in 1897. 


the first volume of 


[his volume contains a miscellaneous col- 
lection of 26 papers ranging in topic 
from Brush Work in an Elementary 
School to The Education of Girls and 
Women in Spain. Suddenly, amongst 
these papers we come across an essay 
which seems quite out of character with 
the other contents, a paper entitled The 
National Bureau of Education in the 
United States. Although this paper was 
written by Sadler’s newly appointed as- 
sistant, Robert Morant, the editorial hand 
of the Director is clear, and the tones of 


its tribute are unmistakable: 


Every student of education is under a debt 
of gratitude to the United States Govern- 
ment for the work of the National Bureau 
of Education in the United States. Its vol- 
umes, published under the direction of Com- 
missioner W. T. Harris, have probably done 
more than any other single agency to en- 
courage the comparative study of the vari- 
ous systems of educational administration 
now in force in the different countries of the 
world.’ 


The strategic reasons for the inclusion 
of this paper in the first volume of Spe- 
cial Reports reveal themselves on a close 
scrutiny of the facts selected for presen- 


tation to the English readers. The theme 


12R. L. Morant, The National Bureau of Ed 
ucation in the United States, Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. 1. H.MS.O. Lon- 
don, 1897, p. 647 
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of the paper is historical, its subject mat- 
ter is the experience and practice of an- 
other country: actually, its teaching 
points are aimed at those who, in Eng- 
land, in the infant years of Sadler’s new 
Office of Special Inquiries and Reports, 
are asking awkward questions about the 
justification and scope of such a research 
project. The Washington Bureau is rep- 
resented as a new feature of centralisa- 
tion amongst the organisation of the 
State systems of education. What Wash- 
ington had become to the various States, 
it was suggested that London might be- 
come to the Empire. So, in a sense, the 
wheel comes full circle and what Fraser 
had anticipated, Fitch outlined with en- 
thusiasm, Findlay recommended as an 
example, and Sadler translated into Eng- 
lish practice and guided his assistant 
Morant to justify. 

Whilst the two volumes of Special 
Reports devoted to Education in the 
United States of America were in the 
Sadler made his second trip to 
the United States, setting out in May and 
returning on July 28, 1902. His journey 


press, 


was semi-official, its chief task being an 
address on Ideals of English Education to 
the All-American Education Convention 
in Chicago, under the auspices of Nicho- 
las Murray Butler. A member of the audi- 
ence made this record: 


Che meeting was held in the old exhibition 
building and there were at least 7,000 people 
there, practically all teachers and educators 
from almost every state in the Union, Ernest 
spoke for 64 minutes, was heard all over the 
building and held the audience, as men who 
are competent to judge say they have never 
seen such an audience held. For all the last 
half hour at least of his speech, they hung 
upon every word... .* 


During this visit he was made an LL.D. 


18 Michael Sadleir, Sir Michael Sadler: A 
Memoir by His Son. Constable, London, 1949, 
p. 189. 


of Columbia University. In the American 
file is a copy of the lecture on /mpres- 
sions of American Education he gave on 
his return to the United Kingdom, to an 
audience in Glasgow. He emphasizes the 
American belief in education, and with a 
true Sadler turn of phrase characterises 
this: “Its ideal is not a selfish and exclu- 
sive culture, but scholarship engaged in 
social service.” 

A second compelling feature for Mi- 
chael Sadler was the insistence on develop- 
ment of the individual, and this led him to 
a critical commentary on Dewey's School 
and Society. He agrees with the claim for 
each school to be a community, but feels 
that Dewey in stating needs gives little 
help in how to relate them to a ch: inging 
society. The third impression he discusses 
is the conviction that great changes are 
impending in the subject matter of edu- 
cation. He gives his Glasgow audience 
four criticisms, dealing with (1) the edu- 
cation of coloured people, (2) the conse- 
quences of “politics” generally being re- 
garded as a term of opprobrium and the 
misfortune this has for the administration 
of an educational system, (3) in his own 
words: 


The besetting sin of some modern methods 
of education is that they stimulate interest 
without laying correspondent stress on intel- 
lectual disciplines. ... The American passion 
for candy and ice finds its counterpart in 
the schoolroom. Nor does home restore the 
balance. 

and his final caution (4) is with the rend- 
American men to concentrate 
too much on business. He makes the fol- 
lowing comparison: 


ency of 


One is tempted to say that a special danger 
of American life is the pursuit of material 
success in the spirit of idealism, while the 
converse danger in English life is the pursuit 
of ideal aims in a spirit of materialism 


From the variety of documents ac- 
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cumulated in Sadler’s American file, a 
seminar on American education could be 
evolved by merely listing the names to 
which he makes frequent reference, often 
on a basis of personal friendship. In 1907 
he wrote for the Fiftieth Anniversary 
papers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of America: 


And may I, without doing injustice to the 
work of others, mention five names among 
great American educators, which are of es- 
pecial significance to English workers in the 
educational field? Dr. William T. Harris, 
late U. S. Commissioner of Education. . . . 
President Eliot, of Harvard University, is 
another household name in this country. .. . 
President Butler, of Columbia University, by 
his unfailing helpfulness to English students 
and his unsurpassed knowledge of the vari- 
ous departments of educational work, has 
become as it were a proxenos for English 
students of education. The influence of 
President Stanley Hall has also been pene- 
trating and far-reaching. . . . Fifthly, in its 
power of challenge and in its freshness of 
disintegrating criticism, the writing of Pro- 
fetsor John Dewey is potent in English edu- 
cational thought. | am not sure that it may 
not turn out that conclusions indirectly 
drawn from Professor Dewey’s suggestions 
may divert from its old channels much of 
the traditional democratic thought on edu- 
cational problems. 


Other names recurring through this file 
of men obviously respected and admired 
are Booker T. Washington (meeting 
with whom was one of the highlights of 
the 1902 trip), President Hadley of Yale, 
Dr. Maxwell of New York, Dr. Paul 
Monroe whilst professor of history at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Dr. Elmer Brown of New York Univer- 
sity, and Dr. I. L. Kandel. Of the last- 


named he said in 1930 


And for the last few years the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has published a series of Year- 
Books which, under the able editorship of 
Dr. Kandel, provide by far the best materials 


now in existence for a comparative study of 
the systems of education and of the move- 
ments of educational thought in the differ- 
ent countries of the world, Every student, 
every administrator of education, has reason 
to be thankful for the liberality which has 
made possible the preparation and publica- 
tion of these indispensable volumes, and to 
rejoice that Teachers College has under- 
taken a work which is more suitably done 
by a non-governmental institution than un- 
der the restraints inevitably imposed upon a 
government department in the publication 
of comments upon educational development 
in other countries. 


This tribute from the former Director of 
the Office of Special Inquiries and Re- 
ports, who felt that circumstances of re- 
straint were such that he must resign in 
1903, thereby provoking the Government 
to issue a Blue Book,* has retrospective 
interest. His concluding comment on this 
phase of Teachers College activity might, 
with very little modification be adapted 
to the fruits of his own labours during 
the period 1895-1903: 


Practically useful as they are to the present 
day scholar and administrator, Dr. Kandel’s 
Year-Books will be indispensable to future 
historians of education, 


[he interpretative value of Sadler's eleven 
volumes of Special Reports and Inquiries 
steadily gains recognition, and I recall 
the appreciation of American colleagues 
at the 46th Salzburg Seminar on Ameri- 
can Studies when they made their first 
detailed acquaintance with Volumes X 
and XI dealing with Education in the 
United States of America. 

For Teachers College, to which he 
often referred, Sadler had a special affec- 
tion, and the three Sachs Lectures he de- 
livered there in 1930 on The Outlook in 
Secondary Education rank as one of the 
profoundest diagnoses Sadler ever made: 

14 Papers Relating to the Resignation of the 


Director of Special Inquiries and Reports, Cd 
1602, H.M.S.O. London, 1903 
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they are lectures still discussed in Eng- 
land because of their farsighted appraisal 
of the problems of creating secondary 
education for all within the traditions of 
English society. The concluding words 
of these lectures live on as the declared 
goal of one residence hall for men, for 
the House Committee’s Rules and Gov- 
ernment for Sadler Hall ends: 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


As has been said, the object of these House 
Rules is to help towards securing for each 
student in residence an insight into, and some 
experience of, a liberal education.- Michael 
Sadler himself delineated what such experi- 
ence means, in these words: “We realize 
that a liberal education is a discipline of 
body, mind and spirit; a discipline which is 
not individual only, but also communal, . . . 
We perceive that the presence of a liberal 
education is not signified exclusively by any 
label, certificate or academic degree; above 
all, that a liberal education does not mean 
the absorption of inert ideas in cramming 
for an examination. It is evinced in an atti- 
tude of mind, liberated from apathy and 
from self-will, in an attitude of mind to- 
wards life, work, duty and the realities of 
belief.” * 


From this statement of objective, it will 
be seen that in Sadler’s native Yorkshire 
an attempt is being made to achieve some- 
thing of what he discussed with Dean 
William F. Russell in correspondence in 
April 1931: 


You strengthen my conviction that we are 
near the end of one historic period: that, 
with the swift change-over to a new type of 
society there will fade away the current 
(and too academic) ideal of a liberal educa- 
tion: that the new liberal education will find 
its secret in a much closer correlation be- 
tween (1) physical movement (and skill) 
and (2) emotional and intellectual activities 


Sir Michael Sadler, The Outlook in Sec 
ondary Education. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930, 
P 56 


that with the new stress on the body and its 
ry which the change will involve, there 
will be (as before, in the Hellenic and 
Hellenized Roman worlds) danger of license 
and moral degradation: and that therefore 
the new liberal education should find (or 
turn to) a strict kind of gay self-control.'* 


A strict kind of gay self-control. The 
phrase sums up Michael Sadler with pe- 
culiar aptness—that most English of Eng- 
lishmen, with a mercurial tincture from 
the European scene and Huguenot an- 
cestry. And in the shadowed days of 1939 
he sat down to record conclusions and 
impressions which remained in his mind 
“as a deposit from study” of English edu- 
cation “during the last fifty years.” This 
unfinished manuscript is one of the most 
exhilarating in his file, certainly one of 
his finest comparative studies, In the 
course of his ample survey he makes this 
final comment on the American contribu- 
tion to the development of education: 


The Americans are now leading the world 
in comparative study of systems of educa- 
tion, With the help of some of their wealthy 
and far-sighted Foundations, they have set a 
high and costly standard for reports on the 
actual working of schools and of methods 
of examination—and this not only in the 
United States but in some European coun- 
tries also. Without American subsidy and 
initiative we British would know much less 
about education in Fast and West Africa 
than we do to-day. In new social enterprises 
the Americans are quicker off the mark than 
the English. Through their familiarity with 
the phenomena of the “melting pot,” they 
a 


e more alive to the assimilative power of 
popular education, On the other hand, there 
is now an undertone of disquiet in American 
educational opinion. Shadows have fallen 
upon the optimism with which it was once 
supported. There is now a note of misgiving 


in many American books about education. 


‘6 From photostatic copy of letter at Teachers 
College, dated April 22, 1931, sent from the 
Master's Lodgings, University College, Oxford 
I am indebted to Professor George Be reday for 
the copy. 





Inexorable questions, not only of political 
principle but also of fundamental beliefs, 
have begun to raise their heads, This change 
in the climate of their educational thought 
makes Americans find our English hesita- 
tions less unintelligible. 


The curtain rang down on Michael 
Sadler’s eighty-two years on the morning 
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of October 14, 1943: before the end, he 
had foreseen that amongst both peoples 
there would be many heart searchings 
and gropings for the sociological form 
which more education for all young peo- 
ple would demand after the second world 
upheaval. 

















Clifford Brewster Upton, 1877-1957 


Teachers College, 1902-1957 


Have known Professor Upton for 
I many years. It has been my good for- 
tune to work with him as a colleague and 
to have him as a friend through the entire 
period of my membership on the Teach- 
ers College staff. But though this has been 
a substantial time, it is only a small part 
of the period of his association with 
Teachers College. More than a half cen- 
tury ago he first came to 
Teachers ( ollege as a teacher of mathe- 
matics in the Horace Mann High School. 
In the years that followed he worked side 
by side with Dean James Earl Russell in 
building our College into an institution of 
national and international reputation. 
As I have studied the record of his serv- 
ice to the College I have been amazed at 
the variety of responsibilities he carried. 
He moved rapidly to headship of the De- 
partment of Mathematics in Horace Mann 
High School and then into the faculty of 
the Department of Mathematics of the 
He had hardly become estab- 
lished in this department when Dean Rus- 
sell began calling on him for administra- 
tive service. He became Secretary of the 
College in 1911. In this position he played 
an increasingly important role, taking on 
additional duties. In 1915 he also became 
Director of the Bureau of Publications 
and in 1920 Provost of the College. Under 
his leadership the multitude of administra- 
tive requirements of a rapidly developing 
institution were met. 


in 1902 


College. 
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But Professor Upton’s career as an ad- 
ministrator was only a prelude. He was 
deeply and continuously devoted to his 
chosen field of scholarship- ~mathematics. 
Even when he was carrying a heavy ad- 
ministrative load he maintained his con- 
nection with teaching. When the College 
had successfully passed through the years 
of rapid growth, he requested that he be 
permitted to return to full-time work in 
the Department of Mathematics. He real- 
ized that the foundation of mathematical 
preparation was receiving too little atten- 
tion. And being a man always concerned 
with dealing with problems at their root, 
he turned his energies to the improvement 
of the teaching of arithmetic in the ele- 
mentary school, He devoted himself un- 
reservedly to this field and made a notable 
contribution to its improvement. 

Hundreds of students studied under his 
guidance. They recognized in him not 
only a leader in his field but a man to 
whom they could turn for help. His as- 
sistance smoothed the w ay for many and 
his vision of teaching challenged all. 

But he saw that vitalizing the field of 
his interest required that still larger num- 
bers of teachers be reached and so he 
undertook the preparation of improved 
instructional materials. His textbooks have 
embodied in practical form the ideas 
which he developed through his study 
and teaching. They have been eminently 
successful, proving a source of assistance 
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to countless teachers throughout the na- 
tion. 

Professor Upton was a man who looked 
ahead, who always saw something new 
worthy of his effort. € onsequently, it is 
to be expected that his passing leaves un- 
finished work which he had planned. He 
had hoped to write a book on the teach- 
ing of mathematics which would be an 
aid to future generations of teachers. It is 
to be regretted that time did not permit 
him to do this, for his richness of experi- 
ence and depth of knowledge would have 
made it a most useful product. 

A few years ago friends and admirers 
of Professor U pton established at Teach- 
ers College a fellowship in the teaching 


of mathematics in his honor. This was 


most appropriate, for it suggests his two 
outstanding characteristics—concern for 
students and faith in the great importance 
of his chosen field of study. 

To Mrs. Upton, who also was profes- 
sionally associated with the College and 
who is our dear friend, we extend our 
sincere sympathy. 

For a man like Professor Upton all of 
us can indeed be thankful. He has left a 
great heritage in the institution to which 
he devoted so much of his life and he has 
been a cherished friend to countless stu- 
dents and colleagues over his long and 
fruitful career. 


Honuis L. Caswetr 
President, Teachers College 























Trial Balance: The Education of an Amer- 
ican, by Alan Valentine. New York, 
Pantheon, 1956. 283 pp. $4.50. 


Alan Valentine came up fast in the world 
of higher education, A product of Swarth- 
more, where he won both athletic and scho- 
lastic honors, he later became a Rhodes 
Scholar, While his three Balliol 
were not crowned with the highest aca- 


years at 


demic honors, he did become the second 
win Oxford 
back to Swarthmore as 
Dean and an American officer of the Rhodes 
Trust. Four years later he was made Master 


American in history to an 


“blue.” He came 


of Pierson College and Director of Admis- 
sions at Yale. After three years in these posts 
he became—at the age of thirty-four—Presi- 
dent of the University of Rochester. 

One spoke of him then (the year was 
1935) in the same breath with Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, who had been only a little 
younger when he too had left Yale, a few 
years before, to become president at Chi- 
cago, But Valentine never made the splash 
in the world generally that 
Hutchins did, He cultivated his garden at 
Rochester, and if no exotic blooms appeared, 


educational 


there was no word of horticultural failure 
either. 

After fifteen years a8 a university presi 
dent, Valentine resigned to enter public 
service, Following a solid performance as 
Chief of the Marshall Plan in the Nether 
lands, he was made Administrator of Eco 
nomic Stabilization in 1950, following the 
outbreak of war in Korea. His experience in 
this post was unhappy, being terminated after 
a few months by his resignation at the re- 
quest of President Truman. 

Valentine has now written an autobiog- 
raphy of sorts, the focus being on what life 


REVIEWS 


has taught him. He divides it into two parts, 
“Education by Plan,” which deals with his 
academic career, and “Education by Acci- 
dent,” which considers what he learned 
from public life. It is a curious book. 

To begin with, the author has chosen to 
write of himself in the third person, as 
Angus. One suspects that this is partly out 
of compromise with an impulse fully to fol- 
low the example of Henry Adams. At any 
rate there are frequent references to Adams’ 
famous Education. The Angus device proves 
awkward, however. And for Valentine to 
have invited comparison with Adams seems 
unwise, 

The book is full of disillusionment and 
disappointment. Valentine repeatedly ex- 
presses his conviction that he has always 
really been a pretty ordinary sort of fellow. 
And he is more often than not sharply criti- 
cal of his formal education and of the aca- 
demic world generally. He is, for example, 
scornful of his three Master’s degrees: one 
granted in English Literature by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania on the basis of odds 
and ends of courses taken there and at Co- 
lumbia—none of them including attention 
to “Shakespeare, Milton, the Romantic poets, 
or any literature berween 


other English 


1400 and 1800 after his sophomore year” 


one bestowed by Oxford in return for pay- 
ment of the usual fee; one awarded privatim 
by Yale when he went to that institution 
evidently to remove from him the curse of 
not being a Yale man! 

Valentine’s animadversions on the life of 
a university president have a certain fascina- 
tion, “ They have little or no time to teach 
or do research, or even to think or read, un- 
hurried.” “Gregariousness without intimacy 
is... [their] professional fate. “Any 
alternative proposed by a president is as 
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dubiously regarded by his faculties as legis- 
lation suggested by the White House is 
viewed by the Senate it comes from 
outside the club.” Memorable—and amusing 
—is President Angell’s warning to Valentine, 
as President-Elect, that he would become a 
man without close friends in the profession: 
“They treat me as if I were a delicate invalid 
or a mental case, or with the polite tolerance 
they would use toward the Dalai Lama or a 
Harvard man.” 

Intimacy was, however, something that 
Valentine seems never to have been able to 
achieve at any time in his life. He liked to 
be alone. Yet as he reviews his life, his in- 
ability to give himself completely to others, 
his lack of emotional development, his inhi- 
bitions in the realm of art are what he re- 
grets most of all. Here his education had 
most vitally failed him, 

These revelations are worth pondering. 


Kari W. BiceLtow 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Psychology of Careers, by Donald E. 
Super. New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1957. X 362 pp. $5.75. 


During the past decade or so, Donald 
Super has been like a giant relentlessly 
traversing the “field” of vocational guid- 
ance, uprooting and discarding useless shib- 
boleths, rearranging whole areas of knowl- 
edge, and planting and cultivating the seeds 
of new ideas as needed. Almost overnight, 
so to speak, a new vista of vocational guid- 
ance has appeared as a result. The porential 
of the vista opened by this man is practi- 
cally limitless. The theory of vocational 
development presented so masterfully in 
The Psychology of Careers will orient pub- 
lic policy, training, practice, and research in 
vocational psychology for many years to 
come. However, as the author would un- 
doubtedly agree, the book is but a begin- 
ning. The road ahead is charted somewhat, 
direction markers are placed, but much 
work lies ahead. 


Those who have followed closely the 
writings and lectures of Professor Super 
over the past decade will welcome this 
synthesis of his thought. The book makes 
available in somewhat revised form many 
of his frequently referred to papers and 
several to which the reviewer has just been 
introduced. 

Interwoven throughout the book’s organi- 
zation are the propositions of Professor 
Super’s 1953 paper, “A Theory of Voca- 
tional Development.” Here, however, these 
propositions are greatly augmented and 
synthesized through a four-part organiza- 
tion: (1) “The Nature of Work,” consist- 
ing of four chapters; (2) “The Course and 
Cycle of the Working Life,” seven chapters 
dealing with the self concept during the 
work stages of exploration, transition, trial, 
establishment, maintenance, and decline; (3) 
“The Dynamics of Vocational Develop- 
ment,” ten chapters dealing with the con- 
cept of vocational development itself, with 
the influence of aptitude, interest, person- 
ality, family, economics, disabilities, and 
chance on vocational development, and 
with the process of synthesis; and (4) “Im- 
plications and Applications,” in which, in 
two chapters, are considered the problem 
of vocational adjustment and general ad- 
justment, and implications for policy and 
practice of the emerging theory of voca- 
tional development. 

Stressed also throughout the book is the 
idea of thematic extrapolation of career pat- 
terns as well as the principle of counseling 
as hygiology, both of which concepts have 
been presented earlier, But interwoven with 
the rest is the wisdom accumulated by Pro- 
fessor Super in the preparation of his Ap- 
praising Vocational Fitness (Harper, 1949). 
In the recent publication, however, voca- 
tional development rather than the tests 
themselves provides the principle of organi- 
zation. The result is more stimulating than 
the previous one, 

Chapter 2 deals with the impress of work 
on the way of life and contrariwise, and 
Chapter 3 with the varieties of work. In the 
development of these chapters, however, 
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Professor Super becomes overly bemused 
by the sociologists’ arguments about social 
class, and unnecessarily delays development 
of his own arguments because of excursions 
into these problems, Vocational psycholo- 
gists must certainly remember that much of 
the behavior they wish to examine in voca- 
tional development is related to social class 
as variously defined, but relationships es- 
tablished in terms of social class are useless 
to a vocational psychologist who seeks re- 
lationships among concepts with which be 
may interfere at will, It is true that Professor 
Super’s tortuous explication of social status 
and social class eventually leads to his own 
classification of occupations. However, the 
classification is really like an appendix; it 
was generated, but it was never used again 
throughout the book, Largely in these chap- 
ters are the faults the reviewer has sensed 
in the book; there is irrelevant discussion 
of socioeconomic scales and of social status, 
there is slight naiveté in discussion of the 
meaning of a scale and in the description of 
three-dimensional representation of data. 
Chapter 4 deals with life spans and curves 
of output associated with occupations, It in- 
troduces a classification of occupations novel 
to the reviewer and possibly of greater po- 
tential than the classification climaxing 
Chapter 3. This novel classification is by 
ordinary time of entry and departure from 
an occupation and suggests much more 
about occupational choices and, conse- 
quently, vocational development than does 
the earlier classification of occupations. The 
notion of an entry occupation has, of course, 
been exploited in the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles. Professor Super’s joining of 
this concept with that of time of departure 
from the occupation in a two-way classifi- 
cation intrigues the reviewer considerably, 
however. 
As stated earlier, Professor Super con- 
siders in Part 3 established associations be- 
tween entry status with regard to tests and 
later performance in a situation chosen by a 
person qualified for entry. The section also 
considers a few established associations 
among pre-entry test status and type of 


choice exercised by the person. In its en- 
tirety Part 3 has marvelous consistency and 
integrity. Although some of the organiza- 
tion of this section originated in Appraising 
Vocational Fitness, the numerous improve- 
ments wrought in the classifications of apti- 
tudes and interests are a true indication of 
the genius of the author. Empirical findings 
bearing on (1) qualifications for entry; (2) 
choice, (3) entry; and (4) success and 
satisfaction following entry are integrated 
in this section very skillfully. 

The integration accomplished in Part 3 
is not of the choice process alone, however. 
The pre-entry status conditions themselves 
are also integrated. The organization of the 
aptitude area follows Appraising Vocational 
Fitness rather closely. Interests are treated 
somewhat differently from before, however, 
and the same is true with regard to per- 
sonality. Special consideration of family, 
economic, disabling, and “chance” factors 
did not appear in a systematic manner in 
the previous book ar all. 

The reviewer would suggest, with regard 
to the interest classifications used by Pro- 
fessor Super, that further integration of in- 
terest results may be possible from recogni- 
tion that his four-way division of kinds of 
interest represents merely a stated and tested 
variety of both preferences and actions. 
Additional simplification might result also 
from extending the author’s own recogni- 
tion that several of the seven areas of in- 
terest with which he has concerned himself 
represent a theoretical and applied interest 
in similar kinds of operations. If this thought 
were actualized, the seven areas of interest 
might be reduced to five—scientific, human- 
istic or social welfare, systematic, literary, 
and musical and artistic—with a subclassifi- 
cation of conceptual interest and interest in 
application within each. Then, too, readers 
might give some thought to another idea 
mentioned in this book, namely conceptual 
or applicatory frames of orientation toward 
relationships to be found in the media of 
objects, animals (except man), people, 
words, music, and art. 
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Part 3 is introduced by a differentiation 
Professor Super published in 1954 and has 
used effectively and frequently to order 
and justify his thought since that time. We 
mean, specifically, the distinction between 
what Professor Super terms “trait theory 
and the actuarial method” on the one hand 
and “life pattern theory and the develop- 
mental (thematic-extrapolative ) method” on 
the other. It is dangerous to link the actuarial 
method with trait theory on one side of this 
dichotomy as Professor Super has done. 
The implication is that the thematic-extra- 
polative method is thereby freed from the 
requirement of demonstrating the relative 
frequency of coincidences between actual 
later events and predictions made from ap- 
plication of the rules of thematic-extrapola- 
tion. We are sure that the author has no 
such intent, but we feel that this point needs 
to be made more explicit than it is in the 
book. We can garner information not pro- 
vided by a statement of current status when 
we introduce time into an analysis of case 
data and when we invent specific hypotheses 
about the way a person reacts to situations 
which are consistent with already known 
facts. However, to construct a science we 
must ever keep before us the dictate to 
systematize such procedures to a degree 
whereby it is possible to state publicly both 
rules for using data, and stable success rates 
resulting from application of these rules to 
data under specified conditions. 

This book gives to the field of vocational 
guidance an integrity it has long needed. 
The reviewer seconds the author's state- 
ment that the emergence of theories of voca- 
tional development has revitalized the field 
of vocational guidance. Much needed re- 
search lies ahead of us, of course, but our 
concepts stand forth with clarity sufficient, 
even now, to justify revisions in public 
policy concerning the practice of voca- 
tional guidance and the training of voca- 
tional counselors. When will we start on 


this next step? 


Davin V. TiepeMan 
Harvard University 


The Negro Woman's College Education, 
by Jeanne L. Noble. New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1956. X + 153 pp. 
$4.25. 


At a time when the position of women is 
receiving close scrutiny, Dr. Noble makes a 
valuable contribution to the literature in this 
analysis of the college experiences of a group 
of Negro women as described by them five 
years after graduation. Aside from the in- 
tent and purpose of discovering life needs 
of Negro women and whether colleges met 
those needs, another goal is accomplished. 
With an awareness of the present struggle 
for integration, the writer relates her find- 
ings to this era of social conflict, Quite 
frankly she states, “this study hopes to con- 
tribute to knowledge that might aid in in- 
tegration.” 

One great strength of this book is the 
historical and sociological data it includes 
and the author’s interpretation of the impact 
of these data upon the unique needs of 
Negro women. Dr. Noble has laboriously 
traced the development of educ ation for 
this group from the days of slavery to the 
present. Her collection of “historical notes” 
in Appendix A is both valuable and interest- 
ing. 

A logical approach to the presentation 
and analysis of the responses to a question- 
naire received from the 412 Negro college 
women produced three chapters concerning 
the graduates: who they are, what they 
wanted, and what they received. 

A more meaningful study was made pos- 
sible by the use of the unstructured inter- 
view. The questionnaire findings were sub- 
mitted to ten selected outstanding women 
who were then asked to comment freely 
upon them, These comments present varied 
insights into concepts of training for a par- 
ticular occupation or profession, preparation 
for marriage, preparation for citizenship, 
rules and regulations governing Negro 
women students, student-faculty relations, 
the Negro woman’s self-concept, and inte- 
gration. 
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Other significant questionnaire items 
sought information regarding schools at- 
tended, marital status, occupation, income, 
membership in organizations, community 
participation, evaluation of college experi- 
ences, selection of a preferred statement de- 
fining general education, the extent to which 
college education for men should be varied 
for women, and specific suggestions for the 
college education of Negro women. 

The author has done Negro women a 
great service. She reports and interprets 
without offense to those who may deplore 
the strictly racial limitation of the study. 
It is particularly significant that she draws 
the thar group needs no 
special education apart from other women, 


conclusion this 
bur that attention must be given to “distin- 
guishing needs” which call for “a personally 
orientated education with room for individ- 
ual differences and needs.” These differences 
and needs, it is shown, grow out of the 
following situations: there are almost twice 
as many college graduates among women 
as there are among men in the Negro pop- 
ulation; more Negro college women than 
white college women work outside the 
home; and Negro college women place 
more emphasis on vocational preparation 
than do white college women. 

Readers who look to this work for some 
startling revelation will be disappointed. 
The author quotes extensively and com- 
ments sometimes at length on the various 
items from the questionnaires. Thus is built 
a case for college education for women 
rather than college education for Negro 
women, as the findings are interpreted 
through historical, philosophical, and socio- 
logical approaches. The study received the 
1965 Pi Lambda Theta award for outstand 
ing research in the area of women’s pro- 
fessional problems. The interest and encour 
agement given the author by the Commis- 
sion on Women of the 


American Council on Education gives fur- 


the Education of 
ther evidence of the value of this study to 
educationists. The book provides thought- 
provoking reading for anyone who would 
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look critically at the education of women in 
the past and in the future. 
Evetyn B. Martrn 
Florida A. @ M. University 


Supervision as Co-operative Action, by 
Muriel Crosby. New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1957. xii 334 pp. 
$3.50. 


Supervision as Co-operative Action helps 
the supervisor who conceives his purpose to 
be “providing service to the teacher, not 
evaluating the teacher,” to view many as- 
pects of a program of supervision, It is a 
book which leads the reader to think super- 
vision. Through the work of Mrs. Slowe, 
Helping Teacher in the Alden School Sys- 
tem, the reader has an opportunity to ob- 
serve in action a supervisor in a city school 
system. The last section of the book, “Re- 
curring Concerns and Issues,” treats prob- 
lems related to areas such as grouping, self- 
contained classrooms, and work with par- 
ents. The unity which has been developed 
during the preceding chapters seems at times 
to be destroyed, but the reader is helped 
to relate this section to the remainder of 
the book by viewing through Mrs. Slowe'‘s 
eyes questions related to the areas, 

Farly in the presentation the author es- 
tablishes her philosophy of supervision, and 
the referent for the remainder of the dis- 
cussion. She points out as the major objec- 
tives for the program: practicing effective 
relationships, deepening insights and under 
standings, widening vision, increasing know- 
how, and refining processes and tec hniques. 
(p. 21) She sees the major problem areas as: 
establishing working relationships directed 
toward stimulating teacher growth, partici- 
pating in continuous curriculum develop- 
ment, participating in the development of 
cooperative action programs in school and 
community, and dealing with recurring con- 
cerns and issues in education. (p. 22) 

Dr. Crosby makes the point that supervi- 
sion is most effective in helping create sound 
learning situations (1) when it contributes 
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significantly to the solution of problems 
considered important by the teachers as 
well as the supervisors, (2) when the teach- 
ers help decide what the supervisory service 
should be, (3) when it provides an atmos- 
phere of acceptance, support and under- 
standing, and (4) when it fosters a scien- 
tific approach to a study of problems. (p. 22) 

The reader is allowed to share Mrs. 
Slowe’s thinking, to read materials she pre- 
pares, and to follow her as she plans 
conferences, observes teachers in their class- 
rooms, participates in classroom demonstra- 
tions, works with groups, develops super- 
records, and carries on the initial 
work in a program for developing basic 


visory 


curriculum guides for the system. Reflected 
throughout the many activities described 
are the author’s two basic operational be- 
liefs: (1) that supervisors must be resource 
persons to teachers, and (2) that the funda- 
mental objective of in-service education 
and growth will be achieved only through 
cooperative action in meeting practical prob- 
lems teachers face in their daily work. 

One of the chapters which supervisors 
will find most helpful describes a system- 
wide program for development of curricu- 
lum guides—plans provided for teachers 
having a major voice in all policy-making 
decisions and in the actual production of 
the guides. The chapter contains copies of 
plans, bulletins, progress reports, and cur- 
riculum overview charts prepared during 
the work. Mrs. Slowe’s role in working on 
this project is viewed by the reader from 
the time the Elementary Curriculum Plan- 
ning Committee in Alden invites her to be 
its chairman in the project for the develop- 
ment of the curriculum guides until the end 
of the second year of work. 

Because this readable book shows a super- 
visor at work in a comprehensive super- 
visory program, it will be very helpful to 
new supervisors who are trying to discover 
the ingredients ina “program ¢ f supervision” 
as well as to the established worker trying 
to evaluate certain aspects of his work. 

Marcetra Rita Law ier 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Public Education in America: A First 
Course, by George R. Cressman and 
Harold W. Benda. New York, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. vi + 
480 pp. $5.00. 


There is no such thing as a universally 
usable text for the first course in American 
education. I doubt that there ever will be. 
The purpose of the course is not only to 
present an overview of the field but also 
to stress the slighted areas in the total pro- 
program of teacher education. 
Since we do not have national standardiza 
tion (and I trust we never will), the ideal 
work can exist only in reference to a spe- 


fessional 


cific situation. Another reason there will 
never be such a textbook is that the subject 
matter is now taught anywhere from high 
school through the graduate level. 

The concept of readiness is a delicate one. 
Before psychologists made us aware of it, 
we assumed that the major difference be- 
tween the lower and the higher grades was 
quantitative. The lists of spelling words in 
colonial primers show little concern for 
simplicity. At the other extreme are those 
few oversensitive reactors who would deny 
youth any experience with complex ideas 
and problems (and what real problems are 
simple?) on the grounds that they are not 
ready. Either extreme is disastrous to our 
educational system. Underemphasis of readi- 
ness causes inefficiency—a plain waste of 
time and effort. Overstress can unnecessarily 
dilute educative experiences into noneduca- 
tive and miseducative ones, We must dis- 
cover the appropriate balance, else we fail 
in our teaching. 

What does this mean for the book by 
Cressman and Benda? After using it in a 
junior course in American education at 
Colorado State College of Education, I have 
reached the following decisions: 


Practically all said 
that it was an easy text. It is clearly and 
simply written, is pleasingly illustrated and 


1. Students like ir. 


attractive in format. 
2, The chapter on child development 
serves little purpose here because by the 
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time our students take this course they have 
already had courses in general, child, and 
educational psychology. 

3. Although the beginning hints that 
there is a relationship between education 
and the American faith, the work generally 
neglects the area of social foundations. The 
history is presented so sketchily that its po- 
tentiality to contribute to the understanding 
of the school as an institution of our cul- 
ture is never sufficiently released. There are 
chapters on Canadian and Mexican educa- 
tion, but they do not serve adequately to 
indicate the significant school-society bond. 
While the material on nonschool agencies 
does point up that education also takes place 
out of the school, it offers nothing to clarify 
this societal role of the school. 

4. The section on the teaching profession 
and the chapters on educational finance and 
desirable physical provisions are among the 
better developed portions. The inclusion of 
chapters on the curriculum, co-curricular 
activities, nonschool educational agencies, 
and education and international relations is 
definitely welcome. The organization of 
education is adequately described. 

s. It is not a conceptually stimulating 
book, glossing over many of the major 
problems and issues until the last chapter, 
where separation of church and state, the 


attacks on American education, and aca- 
demic freedom are discussed in sketchy 
fashion. 

To continue to use this text at the junior 
level of college would, in this reviewer's 
opinion, be in the nature of protecting pu- 
pils from a rich educational experience. The 
book seems generally organized on the old 
Herbartian notion that first we learn the 
facts; then we think; and lastly we apply. 
It is my belief that we must do more to 
interrelate facts and issues just as we must 
encourage evaluating at all levels, not only 
after we learn the fundamentals. In the 
terms of R. Bruce Raup in The Discipline 
of Practical Intelligence, we must coordi- 
nate the indicative is mood with the norma- 
tive should one. Value judgments and facts 
must be perceived in a meaningful relation- 
ship. Feigning neutrality until the final topic 
may be less threatening psychologically, but 
it is also less challenging, less educational, 
and more like propaganda, 

Public Education in America escapes hav- 
ing a textbook flavor and is highly palatable, 
but it suits neither my conception of the 
readiness of a college junior at our institu- 
tion nor my ideas on how learning best 
takes place. 

Rosert M. Wess 
Colorado State College of Education 











| | 
Introduction to Educational Measurement | 
VICTOR H. NOLL 


Outstanding in its clear, comprehensive introduction to educational | 
measurement for elementary and secondary levels, Dr. Noll's text is de- | 
signed to meet the four most urgent needs of the beginning student | 


First, it provides an orientation to the field of measurement and evalua 
tion in education, with attention to the historical and scientific back 
grounds and perspectives. Next, it presents in simple form the elements 
of measurement and statistical theory. Third, it prepares students to 
select suitable standardized tests, to appraise and use these intelligently, 
and to interpret the results obtained. Finally, it develops in students the 
understanding and skill necessary for constructing measuring instruments 
for their own purposes, 
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Modern Issues in 
GUIDANCE=PERSONNEL WORK 


by RUTH BARRY and BEVERLY WOLF 


The first study of its kind in the literature of school and college guidance 
personnel work, this analysis views modern issues in the held against the 
background of development of the work, Questions are explored in such 
areas as central conc cepts, organization, training, national associations, roles, 
procedures, research, relationships, and leadership. The parallelism between 
guidance-personnel issues and other problems in education gives the book 


broader scope and applicability. 


The authors are historians focusing on the future, and this volume 
offers interesting and challenging reading to all workers in the field of 


guidance and personnel. 256 pages $3.75 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS + TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University * New York 

















FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY 


is pleased to announce the publication of 


THE LITERARY REVIEW 


an international quarterly of contemporary writing 


THE LITERARY REVIEW will provide a much needed international medium of 
publication for the most significant writing available, both in this country and abroad, 
in the general field of belles lettres. In so doing, it seeks to encourage creative writing 
and its appreciation by a wider audience, 


PHE EDITORIAL BOARD is composed of members of the faculty of Fairleigh 
Dickinson University. 


Dr. Clarence R. Decker, founder and Editor (1935-1953) of The University of Kansas 
City Review during his presidency of that University is the author or co-author of 


four books and is the president of the Poetry Society of America. 


Professor Charles Angoff, Managing Editor of the original American Mercury under 


H. L. Mencken and later its editor, is author, editor or co-editor of 22 books. 


Dr. Peter Sammartino, Dr. Loyd Haberly, and Prof. Edith Heal 


PHE CONTENTS of the early numbers will include 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS: From My Notes About ETHAN AveR: The Unicorn 
" \ > 
My Mother GURO B. ByJORNSON: The Cow and the Fiddle 
NORMAD OLMES P SON ‘ Carlos Williams 
ORMAN HOLMES PRARSON: William Carlos illiag VAL MULKEANS: Kin 
JOUN C. THIRLWALL: Letters of William Carlos Wil 


DESMOND CLARKE: A Boy With a Gun 
liams 
: MYLA Jo cLossen: The Fourth Hand 
RICHARD EMERHART: Memory of Meeting Yeats, AE, J 
Gogarty, James Stephens EK. ROELKAER CURTIS: Come-Back 
NORMAN FRIFDMAN: The Poetic Mask of BE. BE. Cum FARL NicnoLs: Creation Took Eight Days 
mings 
CHARLES NORMAN: To the Memory of Francesco 
Bianco 
LAWRENCE Lipton: The Uses of Poetry 
KPNNETH BURKE Towards a Total Conformity—a 
Metaphysical Phantasy ALvRED KanvyMBORG: Vachel Lindsay—Ernest Hem 
ingway 
AntuuR UrnamM Porr: Asian Origins of the Legend 
of the Holy Grail MeRRitt, Moone: Creative Writing and Criticism 
HENRY GODDARD LeAcH: Sweden's Contemporary Poets ROY FP. BASLER: Merrill Moore as Writer 


PHE LITERARY REVIEW will be published in October, January, April and July 


Subse ription price $y 00 a yeaT 


THE LITERARY REVIEW 


FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY PFEANECK, NEW JERSEY 














DEVELOPING 
A CURRICULUM 
FOR MODERN 
LIVING | Sits 


FLORENCE B. HAMDEN L. MARGARET G. A. HARRY 


Stratemeyer Forkner McKim Passow 


This thorough revision presents a concept of curriculum development which 
focuses on building understandings, values, and skills through experiences arising 
out of the daily situations children and youth face; and using persistent life situa- 
tions—the constants in a changing world—as the guides to the direction in which 
experiences should be developed. The authors’ approach to curriculum develop- 
ment is even more explicit than in the earlier edition, and specific examples are 
more numerous. 


New emphases include: understanding major curriculum designs, achieving 
curriculum change, deciding what and how to teach, providing for individual 
differences, and evaluating pupil progress. 

The volume has been expanded to include a discussion of the strengths and 
limitations of major current curriculum designs; consideration of the place of 
organized bodies of subject matter; specific suggestions for evaluating and report 
ing pupil progress; ways of using the proposed approach in schools now using 
more traditional curriculum designs; and proposals for bringing about curriculum 
change. 


740 pages (1957) $5.50 


A publication of 


Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School F x perimentation 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 27 
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FOR A FREE WORLD 





